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nce in this country. A new volume of 

hed in London, from which we make the follow- 


Edward 


his first anonymous ap ce in 
pee ow Ae his 


TWO LEAVES FROM THE DEVIL'S BOOK. 


My dear and excellent friend Albion Bull, who knows, and often de- | however, nothing to say against my 

i : | name which belongs to bim through 

SS ay Se ns Oe i eis tea nah ee oe ble mond Souk be peor toomik san Cede o OOtin on tian ; aes he household in the capacity of “intendant,” a sort of steward or bailiff. 

converved freely with me between the acts, iaaning many guileless in- | But the inconsistency of bis appearance and manners with bis present oc- 

ting” ld co ne ea a aa a a age mika! Tat | eto mere of he eck name 000 tile aliogeiee his own.” The gover 
bat feeif | ta 1 ‘ hich = v whet rg Wh re oie for the arts! The le on the Place | sonal attractions and of a shrewd and echeming 

sw t a t : 
more especially as it developes n the play: appear, from ane a * ew! . y Hg al play ae ‘as much as | the convent where Maxime’s sister ix Wing oOaeaeee and bas frequently 


pa Pa ay nr lg few nasty knocks to the French nation, the 
time I saw him before ‘or the metropolis of France. 

“ Above all 
conclusion of a somewhat | 
treat you to observe the 


time to time, upon their demoralised stage. And let me hear,” be ad- 




















hitevature. 
NEW POEMS 
BY OWEN MEREDITH. 


LOOKING BACK. 


I thought of our walks last summer 
By the convent walks so green ; 

OF the first kiss stolen from her, 
With no one near to be seen. 

I thought (as we wander’d on, 
Each of us waiting to speak) 

How the daylight left us alone, 
And left his last light on her cheek. 


The plain was as cold and gray 

(With its villas like glimmering shells) 

As some north-ocean bay. 

All dumb in the church were the bells. 

In the mist, half a league away, 

Lay the little white house where she dwells. 


I thought of her face so bright, 

By the firelight bending low 

O’er her work so neat and white ; 
Of her singing so soft and slow ; 

Of her tender-toned “ Good-night ;” 
But a very few nights ago. 


O’er the convent doors, I could see 

A pale and sorrowful-eyed 

Madonna looking at me, 

As when Our Lord first died. 

There was not a lizard or spider 

To be seen on the broken walls. 

The rats, with the rain, had grown wider, 
And blacker since last night's falls. 
O’er the uuiversal dulness 

There broke out a single beam. 

I thought how my love at its fullness 
Had changed like a change in a dream. 


The olives were shedding fast 
About me to left and t, 


morous 
By a cold look put to flight. 


How many noble deeds 

Strangled perchance at their birth ! 
The smoke of the burning weeds 
Came up with the steam of the earth, 
From the red, wet ledges of soil, 
And the sere vines, row over row,— 
And the vii men at their toil, 
Who sang in the vineyard below. 


Last § , while I thought of her here 
Saeolanh cowentee ill, 

There it lies, wither’d and sere! 

Let him trust to a woman who will. 


THE CHESS-BOARD. 


My little love do you remember 

Ere we were grown so sadly wise, 
Those evenings in the bleak ber, 
Curtain’d warm from the weather, 


together, 
Checkmated by each other’s eyes? 
Ah, still I see your soft white band 
Hove: warm o’er Queen and Knight. 
Brave Pawns in valiant battle stand : 
the wings : 


And falter ; falls your golden hair 

Against my cheek ; your bosom sweet 
Is heaving. Down the field, your Queen 
Rides slow her soldiery all between, 

And checks me unaware. 

Ab me! the little battle’s done, 


— its chi ; 
F many & move, since then, bare we 


’Mid Life’s perplexing chequers made, 
And many a game with fortune play’d— 
What is it we have won? 
This, this at least—if this alone ;— 
That never, never, never more, 
As in those old still nights of yore, 


Shut out the world, and wintry weather, 
And, eyes ging warmth with eyes, 
Play chess, as then we play’d together ! 


——=—> 


ded, “ when you get back, what you can possibly have to 


out of the 


theatre 
nN s beneeniitiet, Gut stay wh the French capital, I had 
i rene . 
come of the carli of t 


Now, it so 
the 


ic (which means the whole pu 


t, tabe « bigs “ 


| play-going public (which does nor mean the whole public) of London 
ak ay Bnd tion. 


| rising of the curtain with some anxiety. 


uainted, through a recent 
oo with the thant of mp lead Mr Ball, I proceed: 
ed on a certain evening in November last to the theatre which bears the 
name of La Gaité, lacing myself in a stalle d’orchestre awaited the 


“Now,” I said to myself, as the ominous hammer of the prompter 
struck the three blows, which announce that is about to 


begin—a 

loud hum of an delight—* now for an e tion of vice and im- 
morality which will shake my excellent principles to their centre, and 
aged Gi Sas of Sp Sesion a ed in my own eyes by what I have had 


to witness. 

When the curtain fell that night upon the last act of one of the moat 
touching and powerful dramas which I had ever seen, I retired like a so- 
litary jaryman, in my own custody, to a neighbouring café, and there— 
while consuming a very pleasant but harmless mixture called un gr 
de vin—set myself to consider my verdict, and to get my answer ready 
for Mr. Albion Bull. 
The play which I had just seen was called Les Crochets du Pere Mar- 
tain ; and it may as well be mentioned at once that les crochets are a 
pair of wooden hooks, or yokes, which, passing over the shoulders, sus- 
tain upon the back a Kind of cradle, in which any burden which has to 
be carrried may be borne. They are wora by all Freach porters. 

Let me now see what I remember of this play. 
The passenger, who, arriving some forty years ago at the port of 
Havre, confided his luggage to the crochets of the commissionaire Mar- 
tin, and being safely lodged at the hotel, dismissed him with a fee of ten 
sous, would have been sarprised if any one would have told him that five 
of those small coins would be put e towards the formation of a fund 
which the unlearned porter was laying by in order that he might give 
en education to the son, whose advancement, though the child was yet 
but a baby in his mother’s arms, was the whole and sole object of the 
man’s ambition. Yet it was so, and the privations which the honest cou- 
ir endured became at last a habit and purt of their nature. Little by 

ittle, by heroic endurance, by long self-sacrifice, by unwearying indus- 
try, enough is amassed. for the grand object, and the son, educated at 
such a cost, is sent to Paris to complete those studies which it is needful 
he should pass through in order to enter on the career of an advocate, 
while the father, a man now of some sixty years of age, is able to retire 
and spend his declining years in a well-earned repose. 

Once, and once only, he goes to Paris mre arvisit to bisson. The 
lad is taken by surprise, and is fouud surrou by dissolute companions, 
His idleness and extravagance have rendered his father’s self-denial use- 
less. His career is blasted at the outset. 

But the simple old porter is far from perceiving all this, and it isa 
painful thing to see how completely and how easily he is taken in. The 
companions who are feasting at the son’s expense—nay, the very usurer 
who has brought him a fresh supply of money—all these are represented 
as clients who have come to consult the young advocate, and the father 
(whose ce seriously interferes with the festivities of the aay 
ultimately got rid of by a storysof a pretended lecture on law whic! 
sou is bound to attend as a part of bis professional duties. 

It would not be easy to imagine anything more affecting than this 
first portion of the play. The father so completely deceived. The son 
already unhappy in anticipation of a little-distant future, when all must 
come out. 

His credit gone as well as his money, the wretched boy yields at length 
to the request of his parents, who still live at Havre, that he will tear 
himself away from his professional avocations, and visit them for a day 
or two at least. The father and mother almost fight for lon of 
him on his arrival ; and, independently of the sufferings which the lad 
undergoes from anxiety about the future, it must ke no emall punish- 
ment to him to hear the contional allusions which are made to the severi- 
ty of bis studies and the predictions of fature greatness in her son with 
which his old mother comforts herself. 
It is a blow which makes the spectator wince as if he had been struck. 
when the whole fabric of this worthy couple's happiness is by one rude 
and terrible stroke shivered to pieces in an instant. It is a whole life’s 
object gone in a moment. A lifetime’s hope withdrawn. 

The usurer before spoken of, becoming i for his money, makes 
a journey to Havre, and, getting the Pere Martin alone, reveals to him, 


) is 
the 


the 
pres the by, which is ever received by the audience with a | one 


and ancient house—finds at his father’s death that the family estate has, 

y @ long series of impradences and misfortunes kept concealed from 

him, been so deeply compromised, that he and his little sister are left 

literally without a farthing in the world. This sadden change of circum- 
stances, this unexpected contact with want, in one who has never even 
thought of the e: of poverty before, is a trial of which those can 
form no conception who have not seen the results of sach tragedies. I, for 

Fe er re eres © eae = such things in more than 

é ve known a man, in me of youth and health, 

STR a sa seca et 

ng n, then discovers Le Jeane homme pauvre in 

the first misery of a newly-discovered ruin, He is living in yoo in 

the house which was once his father’s ; and is at this perticalos moment, 
owing to a pride which be cannot master, and which forbids him to seek 

a temporary assistance in the shape of a | in such absolute want, that 

he is made acquainted with a sensation—which those who read these 

words have in all probability never known, and which, let us hope, will 
ever remain practically a secret to them—the sensation of hunger, with- 
out any reasonable p t of relief. It is while suffering thus, that he 
receives a visit from a friend of his prosperous days, and one to whom, 

—s , he had at that time lent money. The chill indifference with 

which this last receives the news of his friend’s misfortunes is distreasin 

enough to witness ; though it is but justice to him to say, that their fal 
extent, and the actual preseat condition of want which the unfortunate 

Maxime is my oe is hidden from him. At his departure he offers 

his starving friend a cigar; and Maxime’s bitter smile as he accepts it, 

saying, as the door closes, “ It is something to have a cigar!” is not lost 
upon the audience. 

The corporal of Dragoons observes, at this juncture, that he thinks this 

is “ par trop fort,” and that Maxime might “a well, considering his 

present tion, have asked for a return of the loan which he had 
ted in his days of ay to the other. The remarks of the gal- 

ant corporal reach me indistinctively and in a muffled tone, owing to a 

perfect grove of moustache through which they have to penetrate. I 

wish, with all my heart, that this garniture of his upper lip were equally 

efficacious to mitigate the flavour of the garlick with which this officer 
has solaced himself at his evening meal. It comes upon me with a blast 
like a simoom at every communication. 

The next visit that me receives, is from the old lawyer who is en- 
ed in settling the family affairs, and in paying off the debts which 
ime’s father has left—his only legacy—to his son. The man of busi- 

ness arrives, big with prepares which are to make the fortune of our 

Jeune homme vre. t us hear them. The first is the offer of a 

large sum for the use of his name in the prospectus of a Company, whose 

solvency is, from the nature of their scheme (into which we need not 
enter) doubtful in the last degree. It has been thought that the name 

of Le Marquis de Champcey appearing among the members of such a 

Company will materially serve its interests, and a large sum is conse- 

quently offered to secure it. It is offered in vain. 

The next proposal is of a matrimonial kind. The daughter of a rich 
tradesman, the members of whose family, anxious to make her into a 
marquise, are ready to accept Le Marquis de Champcey asa suitor for 
her hand—this young lady is to be had for the asking. It is a match 
which would relieve him altogether from his present difficulties. Yet this 
1 mero is no more successful than the last; and the old lawyer is 

informed by our Jeune homme pauvre that he himself is not for sale— 
any more than bis name. 

he man of business takes his departure, and Maxime is again left to 
himself, to his reflections, to his hunger. The temptations by which he 
bas just been tried, would bave had little force bad the question been 
one of his own sufferings only. But it is not so, Comtortable and 
happy in the convent where she is being educated, the little sister of 

Maxime is stil! unconscious of the disasters which have fallen upon her; 

and it is the thought that this child, whom Maxime regards more with a 

father’s. love than a brother’s, must be removed from the protection 
of ber convent, and exposed to all the miseries of poverty, unless the for- 
tanes of the house of De Champcey can in some manner be retrieved ; it 
is this thought which gives to the temptations which have just been des- 
cribed a power which otherwise they would not bave had. It is the wish 
to continue the child’s education, to keep her safe and bappy in her con- 
vent, to amass against the time of her growing up a marriage dowry for 








in a long and dreadful scene, the true condition of his son's affaire—the 
hideous amount of his debts—the accursed history of his idleness, bis 
dissipation, his spendthrift folly. 
I remember, then, all this—and what besides? That the old porter, 
true to a life of unselfishness, is, even in bis first horror and indigaation, 
mindful of others, and resolves that, though the ruin which has fallen 
upon them cannot be hidden from bis wife, yet that her belief in the son 
whom she has made an idol of eball be left to her—leat, if the veil were 
torn aside, the truth sbould killber. So he takes upon himself the blame, 
and revealing to her that they are left without a penny ia the world and 
that the shelter of the house over their heads must be theirs no longer, 
hee! attributes this disaster to the failure of a speculation in which he 
had embarked their little property, and thus incurs the whole responsi- 
bility of their ruin. A load, be it remembered, which it is all the heavier 
to bear because the miserable boy who is the cause of all this wretched- 
ness, having to be sent as an only resource to sea, the mother attributes 
that misfortune too—a greater one to her than the ruin which has made 
it necessary—to the ill success of the father’s speculation. 

It was a delicate and charming touch—a fine trait of feeling in the old 
expe that in his prosperous days, the crotchets by the aid of which he 

earned so hard the means of resting from his labours in his declining 

years, were kept hung up in his room, in a place where everyone who 
entered the house must see them. Alas! the time has arrived when they 
must come’down from the wall and take their place again upon bis 
shoulders. And when once more the old man—fearfully altered, his 
modest bourgeois costume changed for the patched and shabby dress of 
a commissionaire, sta, across the stage with a burden on his back 
which would be no light one for a man of balf his years—it was then 
that the groans and cries of Dieu de Dieu! from the audience rose to 
such a storm that one half of the spectators was occupied in trying to 
bush the other, that the performance t be heard. 


return, after a long absence, from sea. This is, perhaps, the most power- 


brought about by no outrageous or clumsy machioery, but simply by 


of fortune in a sailor’s career, the son has amassed enough to secure the 
again may take their place against the wall 


m lend 
I on unable to detect either vice or immorality ; bat, on the contrary, 


about as stron 2 pee See both the one aod 
entered since ys of William Hogarth and his idle apprentice. 
“ Well,” said I to myself, having nobody else to speak to, “ I su 


Homme Pauvre. 





last 


ne a in defence — 

of a drama which is one continual exposition mmorality, corporal of Dragoo’ 1 

hich will shake your excellent prin iples to their centre, and send you | drawn breath of prophetic satisfaction, as the curtain rose ; and I pro- 

in your own eyes by what you have had the ares Hema of the play with close and | 26 the 
critical atten’ 


in the favour of the play- 
) of Paris, and with one of 


accoutrements that his balk 


astonish me by his poweees in an pec é bat that anys how 

letely it t of the present m in France to pet the arm : 
payee p Ad ted ply it Seed un least surprise ei to hear thet a suitor for Mademoirelle Laroque’s hand, completes euch portion of the 
the members of the military profession got their places in the theatre for | dramatis persone as, in this bricf abstract of the piece, it is necestary we 


half the sum demanded of their more ul countrymen. I have 
igbbour ; but, on the ——T 


most disastrous forms : 
in which even 





wo 
going Pay and with the t 
wi the | be unnecessary. is man—Maxime de Champcey, a member 


—and = 
It is the sight of bis father labouring thus that greets the son on his| This is such a touching scene, as it is 


what is probable enough—that, by prize-mcney and certain other strokes 


the other as has been 


Ppoee, 
. the inherent vill drama of F il] | sloping sides. Think of the trim 
to ane ae taal? ite caked bideousnems, Iwill go to-morrow to the Vau- | old tench rooting about at the bottom, waiting to be caught on the next 
deville, and assist at the first representation of Le Roman d’an Jeune | jour maigre. 


. which it was | Capation 


It is a good subject—poverty. And it is before me here in one of its | in love with Mademeiasiie Laregne, os 
: the sudden, of one brought up io | secret of bis birth, representing bim as an adveo 
him of a life ‘weal nder false 
a good 


her, that makes the unfortunate Maxime ready to uudergo any hamilia- 
tion, to t any occupation that may consist with honour. It is the 
existence of his little sister igo hw prevents Le Marquis de Champoey 
eens as 4) common bas er. . meray 

peas neg ‘eg pyle pers hoarse e young man might 
do worse than tbat. is anythiog but a ball carviog just now, he says ; 
and I believe him. 
After brooding over these things for some time, our Jeane homme 
pauvre — at last from sheer exhaustion into an uneasy doze, is 
unconscious the door of his apartment bas been softly opened, and 
that the wife of the porter of the house is in the room, with a tray in her 
hands containing all the materials for an excellent repast. She has been 
an old servant of the family, and to her horror has discovered, by an 
adroit system of watching, that Maxime has been without food for more 
than four-and-twenty hours. On waking up from his restless nap, Max- 
ime discovers the portiére ar ing the meal on a table by his side, and, 
recevering in a moment from his t impulse, which is to devour it, 
fiercely demands what she is —~ The poor soul feigns astonishment 
at his question, and in her turn asks if he had not ordered the dinner to 
be sent—it has been brought from the neighbouring restaurant—was 
there some mistake? Yes—it is a mistake, is the almost savage answer. 
But = is not beaten yet—she hesitates. 

“ Possibly Monsieur bas not yet dined—iu that case, would this meal 
be good enough for him? It would be wasted if not eaten by him—” 
The proud man turns upon ber and forces her to own her eas ruse. 
“ It would give her more pleasure,” she says at last, “if he would eat 
her fend dinner than if he gave her fifty Napoleons.” 

at pride could be a match for such heavenly charity? Not that of 


Le Marquis de ogee 9 
“I ve you,” he says, with a change of tone full of inexpressi- 
ble feeling, “ cannot give fifty Napoleons. But eat your dinner, I can 
w 


ted on the stage, that 
the corporal of Dratroons is constrained to bave recourse to his handker- 


is, 
fal and distressing scene in the whole drama. Also is it the last of its | chief to staunch his tears. He is in time to catch them. All—except 
kind. I remember that the play ends happily, and that this ending is | one, which, tym Naty his moustache, drops from its extreme tip, - 


mingles with the upon the pleyhouse floor. A noble tribu 
pure and great appeal against the sentence of those Englishmen, parti- 
cularly those who are meck and gentle church-dignitaries, fall of loving- 


last years of his father and mother from want, and so the crochets once | kindness, who would give both ip Py ype to the Devil. 
at m 


confirmation strong of the words gbty moralist who thundered 


all, 
All these things I remember then. Yet such is the obtugeness of obli- | it into Boswell’s ears, “ That he was a friend to public amusements, for 
quity of my moral sense—such the laxness of those principles on which | that they kept the people from private vice.” 
Mr. Bull was good enough to congratulate me—that in all this 


m1 
It is to my mind a difficult thing to imagine a more romantic scene 
than a ebAteau in provinciel France. Think of the house itself. Think 
of its high roof with dormer windows snugly ensconced in its steep and 
gardens, oblong fish- with fat 


ink—but Ihave positively no for description. 
It is to such a country house as I have jast hinted at that the scene 
now changes. The family of Laroque which inhabits it belongs te the 


" 

corpora ho sits next and who has given hos- | tribe of the newly rich. It consists of an old father, Monsieur Laroque, 
eam to the ee at ee he eoaiediver, lentinn a ~y Seay of to bis wife, much younger than himself, and a daughter, au only child. The 
diminished by about one half, would | other residents in the cbiteau are the governess of Mademoiselle La- 


ue, and a certain Mademoiselle Aubry, a poor—and it is needless to 
touchy—relation. A fatuoas resident in the neighbourhood, who is 


should come in contact witb. ‘ 
Le jeune homme poy ey title, and appearing under a 
is mother’s family, enters this 


is not wholly lost upon those whom he bas come amongst. Nor 


ness who has been already alluded to, and who ae e —T 
er, has a 


seen him when he has visited tbe little 


gir 
ns settled himself in his place, with a deep- | Wbo, though Mademoiselle Laroque is es is retained as a 


sort of companion for ber, falls in love jeuse bomme pauvre, and 
ion is not retarned, it very 800n (as is its habit when neg- 
lected) changes into bate. The governess perceives, too, that Maxime is 

and reveals to that lady the 


tarer w 
u and whose real object is to retrieve 
position of his family by marrying Mademoicelle Laroque for her fortune. 
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The young lady, who, in her secret heart, is far from insensible to 

merite of Le jeune homme pauvre, dyes sg at this as to treat him 
with a contempt ver, upon insult, to which the nature of his situa- 
tion in the chateaa renders him peculiarly liable. It is painful in the 
extreme to witness these scenes ; but i + a 8y oh 
the perpetual s les between the ing interest which Mademoi- 
selle Laroqae feels in Maxime and indignation at what she be- 
lieves to be his mercenary ambition, they form an important part in the 


drama. 
It must be acknowledged that this young lady is slow to believe that 


the | En 


one so faultless in the d ge of all the duties which his present sitaa-| of 


tion involves, so unexceptionable in all his conduct as the new “ intend- 
ant,” can be the wretch whom the governess represents him to be. But 
she is convinced at last of his treachery, by the sight of an unfinished 
letter from Maxime, addressed to the old lawyer, who procured for him 
his position in the household of the Laroques, and in which, de- 

wretched life he is leading, he speaks of it as only tolerable 
for the sake of “ that dowry which he so ardently desires—” The letter 
in this unfinished state gets into the =e as fae ao gy by 
her shown to Mademoiselle Laroque. n conc , it wou 
have been seen that it was the dow: + his —_ which by his labours 
he was seeking to amass, to which etter alluded. 

Buta saene'le at hand which is to reveal unmistakably the metal of 
which our hero is made. A scene which, while it is the climax of the 
romantic, has yet the agen | of truth about it; a scene, displaying in 
its true colours that high, and, as it is called, Quixotic sense of honour, 
which characterises him indeed throughout the play. 

In the course of one of those ercursions in the neighbourhood which 
his duties involve, the “ intendant”’ turns aside, as the evening draws on, 
to examine a certain round tower which he has often heard of, and which 
lies beside his path. The scene shows us the interior of this tower at its 
highest point, and at the back of the stage a sort of platform, or look- 
out, reveals through its broken gap the tops of the trees which grow at 
the foot of the tower—some fifty feet below. While Maxime is examining 
the ne, tee Laroque, whose constant practice it is to tale 
long and solitary rides on beresbash, about the environs of the chAteau, 
also enters the tower, which is a place of favourite resort with her. This 
is felt to be an awkward meeting ; yet neither of the lovers, for such in 
ty they both are—has the heart to break it off. A constrained con- 

on the subject of the ruin takes place ; and, in order to see it 

ly, they both go out upon the kind of platform which has 
bed, and which overlooks the abrupt descent of the Ee , 
the shepherd, who keeps the keys of 

and retires—1 


ite 
He 

ze 

i 


in, looks hastily round, seeing no one, 
door behind him. So It happens that when Mademoiselle Laroque and 
eran eee rete ae eeaeee SS Sis Tae, ons attonngs to coen Se 
door, it is found to resist all their efforts, and it becomes apparent that 
they are prisoners for the night. 

It is then that all the worst suspicions of Mademoiselle Laroque are 
once again confirmed. A dread conviction comes upon her that this ap- 
parent accident is in reality a part of a deep-laid plan, by which her ho- 
nour is to be compromised, so that her with Maxime—that 


ee? See et base es 0 pene ee oem cae tam 


all 
suspicion forces itself upon her, the ant girl recedes in horror from 
a plot so ly. There is a long and 
See pease 5 cae whee ae wast eee SB a voice whose unnatu- 
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wages, their exertions were neither regu 

lated by competition. The great 

change involved frequently compel) 

the works, and at last the chief engineer, L 

Colonel William Green, suggested the formation of a corps which should 

unite the enforced regularity of soldiers with the mechanical skill 
artisans. mmedia' 
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extended. 
m that moment inevitable. As this| one for aise aie 





eighteen artificers em 
trol 


ness sounds strange and almost terrible, in the dark and noise- | been 


onéieur le Marquis de Champcey,”’ she says, addressing him for the 
= time by that name and title, which he believed to be concealed from 


that the great power and 


, “ Monsieur le Marquis de Champcey, y a t’il eu, avant vous, beau- three 


de \aches—dans votre famille.” 
and unmerited taunt. Last drops that fill to the brim that cup 
of insult and of suffering which pee hy held so long to the lips of 
this high-souled gentleman. Cruel words, that drive from her the man 
who holds his life more cheaply than the fair name of her who has thus 
basely injured him. 

Yes : it is his life that he is about to risk. The long-restrained and 
pent-up feeling bursts out at last ; and, in impassioned words that 
conviction with them, Maxime owns his love, but swears that until 
means are ual to those of the proud girl who has so judged 
him no w SE oe oe ee Then ng her to 
wi but one wey by w he can disprove the impu- 
tation which has been cast upon him—but one way to save her reputa- 

and his honour, be springs upon the platform that overhangs the 
ipice, and, before she can interpose to save him, has leapt into the 


wheelwrights, 4 sa 8m 
So inbeators — 


t have been expected, their embodiment excited great 
civilians employed on the government works ; and a moon 
ving arisen at Plymouth between one of the latter and an » it | of 





as the audience knows, a certainty—of destruc- 
The wheso tops aggeae behind He rela, his fall, and, | the later 
gh bruised and wounded, reaches the ground in comparative 


y. 
A striking breathless scene. It is almost the last with which we need 
he of agrees with me, when I ha- 

that after oe pee the piece deteriorates sadly, and 
that when it turns out, at Monsieur Laroque’s death, that his money has 
been fraudulently obtained, and that itis all by a strange coincidence the 
logitenate ronerly of the ey +o de Champeey—when I point out, I 
say, that isa termination clamsily and hestily wrought out, the 
1 of Dragoons with me at once, 

might have added—if they had not begun to turn the gue out in the 
theatre and so brought our conversation to an abrupt close—I might 
have added that this slightness, this ey he termination, is too often a 
characteristic of modern work. I might have added that the considera- 
oe in a denouement is a thing too often undreamt of, 
and the turning up of convenient discoveries, just at the right mo- 
ment, is a thing a in art, and hid untrue. nm do 
things happen go in life? Alas, if the legacy is to come, the lovers who 
have been waiting for it, grow old before it does—if there is a person in 
So aay ond Me omenes Sani ast alt things straight—is he the man to 
die? I might have added that, according to my poor judgment all this 
: — —— ey - in = men are thrown off their ba- 
ance by a little success, presu: gu en, ae 
do not, in a dignified but humble retirement, Jonate their wor! 
for the work’s sake. They are the fashion. They are surrounded by 
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and seventeen privates, and 
Garnada and Antigua; but in a few months it was 
low fever. At the same time 
then in Flanders und 
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two companies were sen’ 
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of Martinique, St. Lucia, and Guadaloupe. But 
broke out amongst them, as it had 


though they were reinforced 
to St Domlage sad the Winds 


ZEs 


COMFORT IN A STORM. 
« Beck!” ahoat the stakers, Jompltg dows from thelr 
into the snow, which at, pe nn them out ani ~s 
ato Se 


i 


a draft sent out under Sir 
ward Islands, they were v 
to such a small effective number as to be scarcely 
attended another reinforcement, and in 
determined to send out no more recruits from 
future vacancies by qualified volunteers from 


pany returned to England, 
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lly freezing up every nook and cranny 
Slowly and laboriously, groaning as if in pain, the massive engine 


In 1795 the second F 
was then oceapied in the erec 
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parasites, who, hov about them, with servile, buzzing flatteries, | Tepair 


generate in them a blinding self-esteem, fatal, more than words can tell, 
to the production of aught that is great or solid. Their work must be 
done to a time that they may strike while the iron is hot. They sacri- 
fice their art to a temporary splendour of liveries and eq ~y 
jail to look on money as an accident of art—a thing indeed, 
and one that should follow all success, yet still but an sccldent attendant 
on their work, and not that work’s great 

- leaving all that I might have said, but did not, I have now to re- 


cord for the benefit of m: Mr. Ball, a truth which, though it fills 
me with must yet not be concealed from that gentleman. It is 
this, that male te feo at hone vice and immorality of another 
French play, I to fear that must be something defective in 


my moral and intellectual t which has hindered me from per- 
conn me ens ‘ery piece, whose sadder portions have 
the as er portions have moved the smiles, of an 


after day of toil. Train it aright, use it well, and from its 
a leaves a scent exhales, wholesome and profitable to man. What, 
by its growth has in the world’s long history been sometimes 
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hands, which forcing them to through mire and offal, have caused 
the wloleomeleaven so stoped in polnon to give a deadly exhalation 
forth. Shall the tree be blamed for t The tree, whose culture was 
the life's work of Shakespeare—whose fruit was handed to our fore- 


fathers by Garrick, and at whose root that friend of Garrick 
world de sy Bea Hy ee — 


Seen: occ 
THE ROYAL ENGINEERS. 
Previous to the year 1772 the British had no corps of mechanics 
permanently at! to it. Since the formation of standing fore 
this 


in 
country, those of our wars which were not purely naval been 
corried on Ue eunsert with ether pone 80 that euch © faves, when net 
Great 
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of fortifications on the south coast, and 


& great portion of the army mutinied, and the infec- 
had extended to the fleet at the Nore, the mili 
in a few individual cases, remained firm ; and Lord 
lishing the order for an increase of 
ample testimony to their loyalty. T 

; they received no better pay than 
when actively employed 
ad d to their earnings by 


2 


The wheels are sunk 
their 


to the axles in a half-frozen medium, which 
duced toa wert effing 


at the same time, the feathery 
wind, completely obliterate 


riage windows are let down, and 


either at home or abroad, and were allo 

working at their trades. Yet on other occasions they appear to have 

found causes for discontent, and to have si 

it. The Gibraltar companies, for 
other six, 


J my is motionless ; while, 
——S ne had served asa signal to the 


t were received with very con- 
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protruded, apostrophising the un- 
>) we stopping here in the midst of this 
we are stack in the snow!” 

reach Eastfield 
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also not till the day after to-morrow.” 
no way of escape ?”’ 


shouts a rich proprietor, “T have an appointment to-mor- 
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“ Quick, quick !” they shout from end to end of the train ; “not a mo- | contemptuously new building materials and new constructive devi 
ment is to be lost, or we shall be snowed up ourselves!” This time | because they were known to Phidias, to Palladio or William of Wyek- 


1k ple de ay t the 
. e iW, 

lighted while the guard 
the po hamm oy from wh 


through the snow, stumbling and ris- 
throng tate snugly 
to the door of a first class in 


ham, and are unsuited to their styles. Is it not noble rather to weigh 


sz their advantages and disadvantages, and suffer no formal rule 
of scholiast or warning cf t, no refined deduction of the theorist 


, during the whole day, no voices or move- | to scare us from adopting*them, if worthy the immortality of art? The 


ments have proceeded. As he opens the door, a startli 
tising odour assails his nostrils. Four 
over something or other, as if in adoration at some sa- 

the floor of the carriage, which is freed from its 
and in the centre stands a beefsteak-machine, with a powerfal spirit 
on the surface, delicate rolls 
e is singing away busily, and 
rienced travellers have glasses of steaming punch in 
hile the fourth is jast replenishing their kettle with a 


th ; slices of ham are fryi 


w-ball. 
“ Well, old fellow, what do you want bere?”’ “ Have a glass of grog, 
ut up, and be off, or you will freeze us 
,” are the various exclamations hurled at the intruder, who can 
scarcely collect his thoughts sufficiently to inform the jolly travellers 
that a train has arrived to relieve them. 
you going to take us?” they inquire. 

? 


erhen all this has been done, a deathlike stillness steals over the train. 
The windows are shut, and the passengers sit silently, cooped up in a 
sort of twilight ; for the light of the short winter-day 
lty through the frosted panes. 
+p hye -y —— —— nly . 
, are exposed to pelting o storm. Uatiringl e demons 
pre tempest labour to inter the lifeless corpse of the 
they shower down the crystallised flakes from above, they heap them up 
from below, they pour out their fury against the po 
they rock like the reeds of the marsh ; and it is only in the pauses of the 
storm that their trembling inmates can hear the fierce patter of the frozen 
At last, after two hours of painful sur- 
prise, a light tinkling of bells is heard in the distance, which tells of the 
sledges. The stokers jump out to receive them ; but the 
ked up with snow, and when the men at length 
they are almost waist-deep. 
two little peasant-sledges, one of which alone is provided with a 
tattered covering, are to be found ia the village, and 
uipped vehicles draw up at some distance from the snow-drift, their 
le horses not daring to venture further for fear of being 
The stokers with difficulty open the carriage doors and inform 
vellers that there is now an opportunity of proceeding to the neighbour- 
village, and that any one who chooses may avail 
cannot contaia more than ten persons, 
if one were in the village, how he should get 


F 


“ Why, we slept there yesterday ; and a woree hotel or a de: 
iser’s dominions, We shall stay here in the c 

“ Well, I warn you, you will be snowed up. It may be mid-day to- 
morrow before you are relieved.” 

“ That’s of no consequence—we are very comfortable where we are.” 

“ But you must not burn a spirit-lamp in’””—— 

“ Let the fools stay,” whispers the engine-driver in hisear. “TI shall 
perbaps they will allow me a corner in 
eep watch for them while they are asleep.” 

and allows the little irregularity to pass, on the 
condition that the travellers will permit the engine-driver to share their 


—why not? Show your friend in.” And the driver, 
from some of his frozen integaments, rather shee 
lad, take that ;” and the driver, nothin, 

“But, I say, you must leave us 


are left to their fate. 
ened whistle of farewell, burrows 
to view in the distance. All 
storm howls, and the surcharged clouds pour down 


xpress-train is literally snowed up ; nothing is visible 
t the guard’s seat and a portion of the engine-chim- 
ney. It is noon the following day before the task of shovellin 
the accumulated masses of snow can be attempted, under the di 
of the guard, who, really uneasy for the consequences of the lodging- 
licence he had given, arrives at the head of a large body of men for the 


snow on the roof and w have to remain at anyrate, and 


A lamp is handed in, the door shut, and the 
The relief-train gives a wild and len 
evident that the sled 


out of it again and proceed on his journey. 
ks out of the windows to inspect the 
vered with snow, are scarcely visible above the sur- 
ing surface ; but the sight is not encouraging, for after gazin 
y at them for a moment, they shake their h 
and retreat into their fastnesses 
are determined, at any cost, to leave the ill-fated train, an over-con- 
fident young man, ambitious of playing the part of cavalier to the young- 
est, and an elderly gentleman. persons 
sledge and still rader village to the sinking railway-carriage. 
“But, mercy on us! how are we to get through that dreadful snow?” 
exclaim in piteous accents the mother and aunt, while the daughter, who 
foresees the inevitable dénowement, blushes until her fresh rosy 
already purple with cold, assume a still deeper dye. ‘“ You shall be 
i 1% a guard, « = Os | 
corporal in horse-artillery. “Certainly, we will carry you,” ex- 
and heedless of his varnished boots and 
the carriage into the snow, and disappears 
until his gold watch-chain is barely visible. Meanwhile the icy 
are darting maliciously, like so many needles, through his { 
ts, until his teeth chatter, and bis knees knock together as he 
out his arms to receive the young lady, who stands coyly in the 
carr’ door, and only finally resolves to intrust her pretty person to 
n’s care when she sees her mother and aunt borne past in the 
guard and driver. Not much encouraged by the 
officials, who look like polar 


Three terrified ladies, 


pu ‘ 

Towards evening, with the most strenuous exertions, they reach the 
door of the fated carriage. 

His forehead dripping with perspiration, caused as much by anxiety 
been making, the guard shovels away the 
incumbent snow, tears the door cpen ; but no dead are disclosed to 
A warm vapour streams out on the icy 


as by the violent efforts he has 


view in this modern Pom 
air, the grog-kettle is boiling away on the stove, and 
the angles of the carriage recline the stalwart forms 
prisoners, in deep repose. 
sturb us?” yawns one of them, raising himself 
sleepily from bis couch. 

* Have another glass of grog ?”’ stammers a second. 


powerful man, formerly a 


claims the cavalier joyfall 
thin trousers, he jumps out 


CAST IRON DECORATIVE ARCHITECTURE. 
The January number of that excellent 
following 
on the 7th and 21st of 
the first instance, the 
= 7 »! Eidlitz Te ee re 
,W 
iticea ty GUase a 
It cannot be doubted that the purest eras of architecture have been 
those in which building material has been used with the most honest re- 
gard for its nature, attributes, aod capacities. On the other hand, the 
histories of the decline of every pure style, and the rise of every impure 
style, have been but illustrations of improper uses of 
means which nature everywhere yields 
offers to enter into a fair alliance with us ; tocombine ber innate powers 
with our adaptive skill, in the production of objects of beautiful utility. 
But when those natural powers are missed —when, forgetting that we 
are allies, we act as their lords, a virtue has 
which no human cunning can supply. We admire the Pointed buildings 
nctively we recognise in them the com- 
plete presence of this alliance. Nature yields somewhat of her wild 
radeness to man, and man stops wisely short of the full scope of his 
power for the sake of nature ; and the result is a perfect stone architec- 
ture. There is nothing in it which makes us forget the 
skill of the workman does not attempt to conceal or con’ 
of God. But when this stone becomes uonatarally twisted and frittered 
away into the lacework of the Mechlin tower, or the pendant roof of 
Henry VII.’s chapel ; when it is violently contorted into the wild vaga- 
ries of the Cinque-Cento, however much we may wonder at the cunning 
workmanship, we cannot but lament the conquest of nature in those be- 
wildered mazes and empty fantasies. The moment when the holy alli- 
ance was broken, the moment when the stone was taught to forget its 
native frown of power, its preadamite sternness, 
and flutter under the chisel, the life of that style departed. For the aim 
of true art is not conquest over material, but rather a fine compromise 
Thus ‘t is evident that’there is much more true archi- 
tecture in the carving of an early English capital, where, while all the 
retained, the obstinate hardoess of the stone is 
not denied—or even in the rude monolithic dome of Theodoric 
soleum at Ravenna, so conscious of its marble q 
any of the wonderful tabernacle-work of Germauy in the 14th and 15th 


ical, the Crayon, contained the 
4 American Institute of Architects, 


her 
stalwart arms of the 
broad Mr. H. Van Brant advocated, in 


on the countenances of these 
bears in their furry garments, the adventurous youth receives his fair 
in his arms ; bat to wade up to the middle in snow, and to carr 
t of beauty, is not a feat whic’ 
ho can blame him therefore if, 
y Ty the shortest 


lies directly ia his route. 
idea of his discomfitare, 


ameut. To-day we give a por- 
withal erably over a hundred- om be concluded next week, and will be 


any chance traveller may acco 





feet deep, which for 
The spectators see the danger. Delighted at 
and really uneasy about the consequence, they shout to the panting hero. 
But their voices cannot reach him through the storm, and suddenly, 
with mingled feelings of terror and amusement, they see the paladin dis- 
appear noiselessly, as through the trap-door of a theatre, and the down 
em without leaving a trace of their passage. Wit 
muttered imprecations on his stupidity, and yet not without some peals 
and engine-driver make their way to the spot ; 
ls, as if from innumerable folds of w: 
ttering half-choked hero by 


the comfort of mankind. She 


ne out of onr works 
of the 13th century, because i 


onables, 

him soundly to free him from the adher' 
between two of the ladies in the sledge. 

across, ve hny caravan puts i in motion, and soon 
allows the third-class passengers to chan 
of the second class, and by degrees t' 
the gloomy tint of storm and evening. The 
ts of the passengers sink lower and lower ; the snow-dust peuetrates 
ery, even the smallest, crevice, and graduall. 
ng ; the frozen oil will not burn; heat deserts their powerless 
limbs ; the noisy jests and forced | morning. 
uck, are changed into real —— phen the unpleasantness of their 


creep 
into the warm cushi 
short winter-day assumes 


and was made to emile 


— 


A guard, whose patience is 
to carriage, administers comfort 


of rails, which are not so deeply snowed in ; but 
thing can be done but wait, wait, wait! 
increasing gloom, a cry 
storm, like a joy-bell : 
e gaard swings himself to the top an 
star that twiokles through the gloom in 

then comes in view again ; 


ppears 
resolves itself into three raby po 
goare, excitedly ; “it is the engine itself, 


and men. The win- 
eager faces gazing out 


But if nature is thus revenged for conquest over her by misapplied 
skill, the results of simple neglect of her are hardly less disastrous. The 
aggregate growth of the human mind constantly develops out of nature 
new means and appliances, new mechanical resources and 

materials. rogressive steps, and she asks of us, her allies 


ty. 

y lies a principle fatal to architecture as a 
and this, touching as it does the inventive pride of the artist, 
is perhaps especially deserving our attention. No fine art is so depen- 
dent as this on scientific invention, and consequently to none are the 
principles of conservation and conventionalism so gerous, 

tects become antiquaries when they feed exclasively upon the past, and 
are content to reprodace archxological curiosities and copy shapes, how- 
ever beautiful, of a fossil art, without reanimating them 
spirit of the present. And when, through 
old things and old ways of doing them, the powers of architectaral in- 
vention are suffered to lie dormant, amid intense intellectual activity as 
regards the arts of utility, the result is necessarily that architecture ex- 
ists merely as a cold respectfal reminiscence, a lifeless system of imita- 
tion and eclecticism. Such a system, destitute as it must be of that in- 
spiration which is the life of all fine arts, casnot be exponential of any 
age of scientific activity. If we should transplant the sphinx of 
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falls op the ear, durin 
in art, a corresponding 
In neglect of this activit 


and yonder are three lanterns 
The tidings infuse new life into both 


dows clatter open, and are er! thronged wi respect and love for 


conviction forces itself w us that true architectare does not ex 
where tenevetion ond eovelty of any kind are dreaded. phan 
If we examine into the history of any period of the world when the art 
of building was in reality a fine art, we will find that ample and charac- 
teristic use was made of svese Saeg material and mechanical appliance 
then known, even though ¥ iples perfected by the study of previous 
generations had to be sacrificed to the innovation. Wood and brick were 
pe hee ae received and as fairly and tenderly treated as stone. The 
— intel of Greece gave place to the rude arch of Rome, and this, 
gh sanctified by Byzantium and Lombardy and the Norman, though 
made venerable by the accumulated art of centuries, yielded to the 
novelty and superior constractiveness of — arch. Thus was 
the progress of beauty coincident with the advance of science. Thus, 
like the fabled lovers of the “ Day Dream,” they walked together with 
mingling garments through the rations. Happy would it be for us could 
we pursue the analogy and say with the poet : 


* And far beyond the hills they went 
To that new world which is the old.” 


But is the presence of this union known to us? Does the beauty of art 
still keep pace with the advance of science? Or rather are there not 
among us antique prejudices against such an association—are there not 
tender sensibilities shrinking from the shock of uaaccustomed things? 
This is called an iron for no other material is so omnipresent in 
all the arts of utility. ther moulded from the furnace, battered on 
the anvil, or rolled in the mill, it is daily developed for new forms and 
new uses. Its strength, its elasticity, its ductility, its malleability, its 
toughness, and its endurance, render it — to a thousand exigen- 
cies of manufactures ; and it has arrived at last to be the exponent of 
the noblest physical qualities of manhood. With all these wonderfal 
facilities, it has been again and again offered to the fine arts. But archi- 
tecture, sitting haugh hey her acropolis, has indignantly refused to re- 
ceive it, or receiving it, has done so, stealthily and unwor:hily, enslaving 
it to the basest uses and denying honour and to its toil. None 
can have failed to remark with what a storm of anathema and abuse the 
use of iron in decorative construction has been welcomed by every writer 
on the fine arts, and by nearly all architects ; yet they will avail them- 
selves of it in trusses, they will use it in concealed construction, in anchors 
ties, secretly to strengthen walls and relieve arches. They have 
authority too for making ornamental hinges of it for their Gothic doors. 
Bat as for making an honest system of architecture out of a material 
which is found so invaluable in the gravest exigencies of construction, 
this is pe out of the question. For how degrading aad } ey 
they will cry, are its decorative uses! As it comes from mould, 
where is the finish and elegance of our carving, where is the noble ex- 
pression of free labour, of individual sacrifice, of personal thought and 
exertion in it? And as it comes from the anvil, what aspiration or so- 
lemn purpose can there be in it? How shall we sweeten its laborious 
curves or enrich its wire-drawn construction ? « Where, in short, are all 
those qualities by which our tors have rendered architecture an 
ennobling and sanctified art to us? It is in this spirit that critics on art 
have been accustomed to speak of this material as applied to decorative 
architecture, singing to us meanwhile the same song of labour which the 
lodges in old times raised among the scaffoldings of Strasbourg, as if the 
master could square his emblematic ashlar in the stone yards of 
ew York, and the companion exercise bis “ Liberty of the workmen,’ 
in the new works on Broadway! They have called this in derision “a 
cast iron age.” What if it is? Let us then make a cast iron architecture 
to express it ; and if we set about it earnestly and thoughtfully, it is cer- 
= within the bounds of possibility to ennoble that much reviled ma- 
ter 


The prejudice among men of taste ost this new style of building 
has pl me been much increased ts ibe many crude thespian already 
made to adopt it as the legitimate offspring of true art. Architects 
; | bave too readily set their faces against this adoption, believing it subver- 
sive of their professional reputation, and utterly age to 
studies of the antique, whose furms of art are naturally so sacred and 
oracular to them. But the public, not so influenced by the power of old 
habit and classic association, and believing it expedient and proper to 
build in iron, have done so, notwithstanding the opposition of profee- 
sional men. Thus, the first training of this child of art has fallen into 
incapable bands, and the result has been what I have been led to believe 
all true architects deplore. A whole Olympus-full of immortal gods had 
to constitute themselves a college of tutors to the infant H-rcales, to 
give finesse and stategy and skill to his heroic strength, ere he could ac- 
complish his twelve labours, And eo this new child, Hercules, with 
powers a thousand times more heroic, which the spirit of the age has so 
earnestly offered for our nourishment and guidance, needs all the care 
and thoughtful tuition we can bestow. Else, misdirected, out of the very 
abundance of those powers will grow imitations more base, and monstro- 
sities more hateful than they have even yet. For, instead of such a mo- 
dification of old forms as to accommodate them in every respect to the 
peculiar conditions of the new material, so that at length a new style 
— created expressive of its fore lied attributes—instead 
of > 
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we bebold those old forms expressed in without the slightest 

tion, asblar joints and all the ordinary necessities of masonry imi- 

tated with careful nicety, while all the devices of iron construction are 
concealed with peculiar cunning. 

Of all the arguments which have been urged against the decorative 
use of iron in architecture, perhaps the most specious have been those 
with reference to machine ornament and cast iron work generally, as en- 
tirely at variance with all preconceived notions of what ornament should 
e viz. : the happiness or the sacrificial spirit of the workman, his 
individual t | 1 presence, asit were, in his work. Hence, 
as men do not think or act at the same thing twice, comes the pre- 
cept so earnestly enunciated by Ruskin® “ All noble ornamentotion is 
perpetually varied ornamentation, and the moment you find ornamenta- 
tion unchanging, you may know that it is of a degraded kind or a de- 
graded school.” And monotony, he continues, should oniy be used sub- 
ordinately, as in some architectural mouldings, and merely as a contrast 
to variation in more a pene members. There is certainly a lovely 
and precions principle in its application to a stone architecture in a me- 
dieval age. For the greatest peculiarity of Gothic times was persona’ 
labour and enterprise. Whether in the arts of war or e, it was with 
the hands that all work was done ; and eo all ind arts were, in the 
most proper use of the word, handicra, The Gothic then was a 
handicraft spirit, and, to be expressed in a noble architecture, demanded 
the sacrifice and thought of a varied ornamentation. Now the age which 
we are called upon to express is not one of individualities, but of aggre- 
gates. It is not one of barbarous sacrifice either of time, labour, money 
or material, but of wise economy. Science has nearly destroyed perso 
nal labour, and has substituted the labour of machinery, and almost all 
the industrial arts are carried on not by hands but by machines. In fact, 
we have mechanics now, not handicraftsmen, who work not so much out 
of devotion to any craft, as for the homely necessities of life. Therefore 
the architecture, to express our spirit best, is not one of personal thought 
and aspiration in the workman ; it is not one where the individual irre- 
gularities of genius or enthusiasm may find scope in tender or grotesque 
idiosyncrasies of detail ; but rather one of aren, and, as regards the 
workman one of organized subordination ; it is essentially an architec- 
ture of strict mechanical obedience. The le, the corbel, and the 
boss. as vehicles of nal thought in the sculptor, would be acts of re- 
bellion with us. The principle of the “Liberty of the Workman” no 


pt | more belongs to our age than feudality. However lovely it may be with 


into the square of a modern city, its cold stony stare would not have less 
sympathy than this with the li 
In this era of great discoveries of new things and of new 
the rapid advance of mechanical and constractive science 
immense field for all the imaginative activity and inven- 
| which can be brought to bear on architecture. And many of 
the requirements of modern buildings are such as cannot fair! 
without constructive devices and 
which precedent cannot be found 
of commercial, bat of domestic and, in a measure, 
of ecclesiastical buildings. With all these facilities and incentives about 
- | us, Art should be a living and growin 
subject to the faults of excessive vitality, it would contain a hundred 
the , than if taken pure and 


mechanism moving surging around its base. 


reality ; and as such, though 
fold more elements of 


all its poetic and romantic associations in cathedral architecture, it is of 
another age, and we cannot and should not to revive it. When 
from amid the great bustle and activity of our times, we look back upon 
the Gothic age, and contemplate its serenity and statuceque repose, its 
deliberate and dreamy thoughtfulness, as it were, in all those matters of 
science and art embodied in architecture ; when we behold how slightly 
time and labour were considered in questions of bigh art, how years passed 
by as days, and all effort was patient, simple, earnest and slow, we at once 
comprehend the secret of the success of Gothic art. Yet may not our 
own spirit, though apparently prosaic and leaning too much towards 












mere utilities, rejoicing in clamour and hurry, may it not have 
its own peculiar high ca, itive for artistic expression ? May there not 
out of its sternest ties and most practical ies be born new 
principles of beauty, to adorn our own age as old ones were 


adorned? Let us not then despair because, when measured by antique 
Henle enh plain, on Sian tas eee - 

itions demand new princi; as 

Saactall pone an intellectual —the 
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mourn over oar degeneration, when some of this spirit, i 


matinctively and who were desirous of re-establishing order in the 
in spite of ourselves, gets into our reproductions of old forms and seeks 


ChE Aidion. 


March 5 





city 


to acclimate them to our atmosphere. For to this spirit we owe most of freedom had procured him among the lower classes,—Rienzi 


for which our age is honourable above all others, and why should it not 
move the wings of art as well as the wheels of science? Thus itis not He gathered 
just to consider and criticise the architectural decoration of the present kind of representative 
day objectively, as we do with Gothic details, but subjectively, or as it relates organized a system of military 
to and harmonizes with the general design, We should not in our judg- | out of the Roman 
the | than regal pomp, 
produced, and | power upon the i 


ment have thought for the immediate and mechanical producer 
effect, as an intelligent being, but simply for the effect 
criticise that effect abstractedly as it appeals to our sentiments of the 
beautiful and fitting. If this argument be admitted, no objection remains 
ornamentation in cast iron, or any other material, provided that 
ornamentation offends not against any abstract rules of taste and pro 
priety, and provided also there is no inconsistency between the ornamen- 
tation and the material in which it is wrought. 
Now a mechanical architecture is evidently one of strict unities and for- 





, a8 ex ive of the mechanical means by which it is | 


mal rep Pp 

produced. And these qualities, under the skillfal treatment of the ar- 
chitect, are peculiarly exponential of an age which seeks not for instruc- 
tion or emotional impulse in a building, as the Greeks did from their 
friezes and pediments, the Romans from their panelled bas-reliefs, and 
more especially the mediwval Catholics from the sculpture of their por- 
ches, but rather of a period which, having ample instructional and emo- 
tional resources in other directions, expects ia an edifice little more than 
the pure architectural expression of fitness for its peculiar purposes. 
How in instinctive obedi to this d 1 have gradually crept into 
our present architecture those strict uniformities and formal repetitions, 
which have laid it open to the charge of thoughtlessness, it is useles here 
to recapitulate ; nor is it necessary to prove that these qualities are much 
more natural in a moulded architecture than ina mS ae one, where 
they are suggestive of a weary servility of workmanship and a painfully 
labourious reproduction of one idea. Now inasmuch as nature, when sbe 
urges upon us the use of iron, actually demands from us a mechanical 
treatment of it with the mould, we may fairly expect that the principle 
of monotony, usually so repugnant to.a stone architecture, may under 
these more favourable circumstances be elevated to a beauty and an 
honour. For as regards truth of material, monotony is as noble in iron 
as variety isin stone, And even when we look upon monotony abstrac- 
pe I in all architectures, we will find that, in a purely wsthetical point 
of view, and without reference to any external conditions of mere execu- 
tion, it is by no means a desaicable quality. 

In general the more earnestly an edifice appeals to the sentiment of 
human pride, the more powerfal we will find is the inflaence exerted 
over tke design by this very principle of monotony. For architectural 
repetition, besides being expressive of an “ artificial infinity,” is the 

uality which most distinguishes the works of man from the works of 

od, which never are repeated, and the farther man gets from nature in his 
creations, without denying the instructive beauty of her forms, the more 
boldly be aseerts his intellectual freedom and the creative power of his 
mind. It is unquestionable that a certain degree of artful repetition, 
in primary and subordinate positions, exercises much fascination 
over the mind of the beholder, provided there is not implied by it any 
poverty of thought or servility of workmanship, But there is certainly 
@ triumph of human art when man in his works reconciles repetition 
which, as it expresses his creative competition with nature, is Godlike 
with variety, which, as it expresses the versatility of his genins and his 
admiration for na a e, is lovely. Every observing man can recall how 
leasantly he has been affected by auch diapered surfaces as are not un- 
 seomeney 4 some of the latter developments of Gothic, and this too, not- 
withstanding the implication {a it of human machine work. How much 
more ch it is, therefore, in its frequent occurrence in the terracot- 
ta architecture of Lombardy, where it is the legitimate expression of the 
mould! But, it may be asked, how can the principles of monotony be so 
wedded to those of variety as not mutually to destroy each other 

In the west front of the cathedral of Monza (St. Maria in Strata) the 
great rose window is flanked on either side by a pointed window of the 
same height, and all the spandrels being occupied by appropriate deco- 
ration, the whole group fs divided and framed in by a system of small 

ware panels or quarries, seventy-foar in number, each containing a 

inate foliated design. At first sight, it is doubtless the’ principle of 
repetition which pleases in this group ; but the pleasure and value of the 

ie is infinitely increased on discovering that in all these seventy-four 
quarries there are twelve different foliated designs or symbols, so safely 
arranged that it needs the closest inspection to detect any recurrence, 
h each pattern is repeated about six times. There is a perfect ex- 

ion of monotony, and also a = architectural expression of varie- 

ty, but the latter so sabordinated, that the whole at once satisfies every 
requisite that the laws of artistic beauty can demand. This example is 
— the more ay because it isan example in mould brick, and 

tted constructively wsthetically for use in cast iron. 
—_— 


RIENZI, LAST OF ROMANS! 

Io a mean house in a mean street in Rome, was born in or about 1310 
one of those master-minds—one whose life and death have all the lurid 
grandear of a Greek y—Nicolae, or to adopt the Italian abbrevia- 
tion, Cola di Rienzi. His birth, however, was not without the singular 
charm of a distinguished lineage, for though his mother was simply a 
Roman woman of humble condition, his father was the illegitimate son 
of an Emperor of Germany, Henry VII. To this circumstance he proba- 
bly owed the liberal culture to his youthful intellect which was well 

ted to train it fur the accomplishment of no ordinary deeds, From 
his youth, says his Italian biographer, he was nourished with the milk of 
eloquence ; he became a good grammarian, a better rhetorician, and was 
well versed in the works of the best writers. From their his 
powerful imagination derived an extraordinary aliment. In the glow!n 
records of Livy and Suetonius, Sallust and Tacitus, he found a magni 
cent picture of O!den Rome as she was under the Consulate, as she was 
under the Casars, when her lagions shook Europe with her tri hal 








police, which drove bri, 
States. Elected Tribune of Rome, 





| the nobles of Rome, and the patricians living in its vicinity, to swear the 
state 


— y | Highland mountains, Dhuleep Sing, of b notoriety, has recently 
through the influence which a reputation for genias, cence, on estate in doetient, 


in raising a revolt which overthrew the authority of the Roman nobles. | by a select band 
around him a band of devoted adherents; he convoked a| Heronries 





established a falconry on his and takes extra 

delight in oatecieg o9 the moors with his accipitrine train, frowns — | 

of quarry questers. 

are, now, rarely to be witnessed in Britain. The‘last of the 
Assheton 


parliament ; he instituted courts of justive, and | kind, of any note, howe Bae a on the estate of the late Sir 
and rapine | Lean, Baronet, the h 

assumed a more | Spalding, in Lincolnshire. But since that manorial lord’s decease the 
knowing well the influence of the paraphernalia of | feas 


ie owner of Cressy Hall, near the town of 
morasses in the above county have been, from time to time, 


of the south. Then he compelled | drained and raised to a high state of cultivation, so that both the baron 





and the bittern (Ardea is) are at this da comparative strangers to 


| would uphold the new order of things—the Buono Stato, or “ good ’ | those districts, in which they were formerly plentiful. 


of Rome, as he was pleased to designate the liberal despotism which he | In a social point of view, the habits of 


had established. 


moved by the enthusiasm of genius, which borders rather upon supersti- 
tion than incredulity. Then, at midnight, the trumpets rang through 
| the Roman streets, acd all brave citizens were summoned by Cola di 
Rienzi to meet him at the church of San Angelo. “Then might you 
see ’—to borrow the glowing picture of a great romancist—“ a crowd, 
suddenly, and as by magic, appear emerging from every corner; the 
street became thronged with multitudes; but it was only by the tramp 
of their feet, and an indistinct and low murmur, that they broke the si- 
lence. Again the horseman wound bis trump, and when the note ceased. 
he cried aloud : ‘ Friends and Romans! to-morrow, at dawn of day, let 
each man find himself unarmed before the church of St. Angelo, Cola di 
Rienzi convenes the Romans to provide for the good state of Rome.’ A 
shout, that seemed to shake the bases of the seven hills, broke forth at the 
end of this brief exhortation; the horseman rode slowly on, and the 
crowd followed. This was the commencement of the Revolution !” 

A wonderful change was 6 y effected by the stern, impartial rule 
of this remarkable man, who blenched not through fear of patrician an- 
ger or plebian fickleness. Never, perhaps, was the influence of one ener- 
getic mind more vividly exhibited! “A den of robbers was converted 
to the discipline of a camp or convent. ‘In this time,’ says the historian, 
‘did the woods begin to rejoice that they were no longer infested with 


This remarkable scene took place on the 20th of May, 1347. Rienzi | 
had passed the previous night in solemn religious observance, for he was | of the loftiest trees t' 


heron may be considered of 
|@ solitary tendency ; although, during the season of nidification, they 
are wont to congregate, invariably selecting the most exalted branches 
ey can select, for the parpose of layin te the 
seasonable duties of incubation. It is traly ene aye ha find the large 
peerge: ! of fish a few birds of the above description, when acting in con- 
cert, will devour in the course of a short time! A gentleman residing 
some years since at the village of Totteridge, in Hertfordshire, kept a 
prey nef wy which had been presented © him as a rara avis. 
ng told that the creature subsisted principally upon frogs, lizards, 
and otber aquatic reptiles, he caused one of its wings to be depennated, 
and suffered it to frequent an extensive fish-pond situated on the 
mises, which was surrounded by a thick circular belt of fir-trees. This 
water was plentifully stocked with carp, tench, and roach, as well as 
gold, silver, and other fancy fish, which he had originally been at a great 
expense in pees from an eminent live-fish salesman in the London 
market. There must have been some huodred-weights of the above 
piscous commodity ia this stew, which had on no occasion been known 
to have been dragged, and seldom was it that a line was wetted in it by 
the angler. It was, however, noticed by his sons (who, on their retarn 
from school for the holidays, were in the habit of angling in the pond), 
that, where they on former occasions were in the practice of capturing 
two or three dozen fish at a standing, they could not succeed in 
as many units ; and they related this circamstanc? to their parent, who 





robbers ; the oxen began to plough ; the pilgrims visited the sanctua- 
ries ; the roads and inns were replenished with travellers ; trade, plenty, 
and good faith were restored in the markets ; and a purse of gold might 
be exposed without danger in the midst of the highway!” 

Bat the possession of uncontrolled power intoxicates like the fumes 
of ardent wines. The glowing intellect of Rienzi, his natural enthusiasm, 
his easily-stimulated imagination, led him into excesses, in which not 
even a despot born to power would have dared to indulge. 

There is still preserved in the baptistry of the charch of St. John La- 
teran, a vase, or bath, fashioned from green basalt, in which, it is said, 


Christianity. On the night of the 1st of August, ia this sacred vase, an 
object of peculiar sauctity in the eyes of the vulgar, Rienzi bathed, pre- 
vious to receiving the insignia of knighthood. And on the next day, be- 
fore a vast multitade, he delivered an extraordinary harangue, pronounc- 
ing every city, state, and le in Italy free ; proclaiming Rome the 
capital of the world ; and citing Clement VI. and the princes of Germany 
to appear before him. And ther he was crowned with the Sevea Crowns 
of the Holy Spirit, symbolical, as he repr d, of the precious gifts he 
had received from heaven. 

But he bad kindled fire and flames (/fwoco ¢ la flamma) which he was un- 
able to extinguish. He had incensed the patricians against him ; he had 
disgusted the populace ; he had excited the Leys | of the Chureh ; the 
pope excommunicated him ; his soldiers betrayed him ; and towards the 
clese of December, after a seven months’ delicious dream of pomp and 
power, he fled a fugitive, from the gates of Rome. 

He was soon overtaken, arrested by the papal soldiers, and led a pri- 
soner to Avignon, where he languished in confinement for several _—. 
But the influence of his name was not extinguished. The people began 
to regret, in the renewal of their sufferings, the grim just rule of their 
great Tribune. As the months away, 80 passed away the memory 
of his extravagances, and Rienzi was only bewailed as the wise states- 
man and zealous friend of the le. at was his fault? To dream 
a true Italian’s dream—which, five hundred years having passed, may 

et be realised—to dream of an independent Italy! And yet, for not 
band despaired of the commonwealth, had Rome rejected him! 

Innocent VI., who now occupied the papal throne at a, and 
eagerly desired to re-establish at Rome the supremacy of the Charch, re- 
solved to take advan of this new-born appreciation of Rienzi—re- 
leased him from his prison—admitted him to his presence—ermed him 
with authority —and with the title of “ Senator of Rome,”’ sent him (A.D. 
1353,) in conjanction with Cardinal Gil de Albornox, agaiast the insar- 
gent patricians, 

The Romans made ready to receive him with gladness. They erected 
triumphal arches. They 
banners and the music of welcoming voices. Speedily, as if by magic, 
Law and Order sprung out of the ashes of Revolt, and Rome was once 
more wisely governed, But the Senator lacked the vigour and earnest- 
ness of the Tribune, and adversity had steeled his heart and soured his 
natare, The people, too, soon passed from the delirium of unreasoning 
joy into the bitterness of unjust indignation. They were taxed—they the 
free men of Rome, who had welcomed Rienzi! Their discontent was 
artfully inflamed by the agents of the patricians, and increased the more 
through the repressive measures Rienzi found it n to cay, 
On the 8th of October, 1354, they broke out into open ra A ; eged 
the capitol ; overpowered his — ; aod murdered the hero whom, 
eight brief years before, they b 
Rome! 





a eel 


A YARN ON A FISHY SUBJECT. 
Pa day of the Heron has almost gone, and though he may be met 
w 





tread, and her eagles flew victorious from the Indus to the remote islands 
aturally of a quick and searching intellect, he com- 
pared this picture of pomp and imperial sway, with the Rome 
around him—-the city of ruined temples, and shattered palaces, which 
visibly imaged its past splendour and ag desolation. He saw his 
fellow citizens op by thé patricians, the Colonnas and Orsinis, 
and despoiled by hordes of robbers, and even deprived of that protection 
which the presence of the Papal Court had formerly afforded ; Clement 
V., a Frenchman, preferring the luxurious indolence of Avignon to the 
— of Rome. 
so he would bewail the Eternal City’s fallen state, and he woald 
ery out, “Where are the grand old Romans? Where is their un- 
. justice? Shall I ever behold such times as those in which they 


Well might such exclamation burst from his eloquent lips, for the 
Rome of the youth of Rienzi wasa dungeon and a shambles. All kinds 
lewdness, al! forms of evil prevailed ; there was_no justice, and there 
no authority. Ruin fell upon every one, for there was no remedy, 

there was no law. A younger brother of the aspiring scholar 
was slain in a street brawl, but in vain he asked for the punishment of 
the His private sorrow, therefore, came to aid and inflame 
his indignation at the misfortune of bis fellows, and to deepen his respect 
for the glorious days of old. He lon to avenge his brother’s blood ; 
he er to a Ps jal glories of Rome. He felt something ot 


li 


the old Rome spirit og at his heart. Perhaps, with the intuition 
of genius, he perceived that bis country’s fate was linked with his own. 
He saw before him the 


purp: 
= eeee t for a - ees in = Fortane the throne to 
w t is pressing , it cannot pierce the clouds lowering around 
it in all the ominous blackness of the wight. 

The career of Rienzi, then, commenced when he had attained his ripe 
manhood. His face and person at this epoch have been graphically por- 
trayed by Bulwer Lytton in a romance which has all the authenticity, 


more than the vigour of History. His features were naturally of a 


grave and majestic cast. Thick and auburn hair, the colour of which, 
not common to the Romans, was ascribed to his descent from the Teuton 
Emperor, clustered in lerge curls above a bigh and e ve forehead ; 
and even the thoughtful 


—s mates pry og the Hard Roman 
ave sugges 

marked ilee otis en 
as io Napoleon, Cwsar, and 


race, 
ter a model for the younger Brutus...... 


le and the sceptre, bat he did not see the | ed throu 


aod the short, firm upper lip indicated in him 


: lly in these regions, he is paid even less attention to than 
in England, whea the sport which the long-legged bird has afforded in 
the past still lingers in the memory and adorns many a tale. But 
though the Heron is not, at this day, thought so much of as he was in 
the days when men rode dray horses and carried the contents of an iron 
mine on their yet as it isa prime feature in the sporting cata- 
logue, it may } see a few lines in an English periodicai. not oblivi- 
ous to the merits of means for the pleasant capture and destruction 
of fish, flesh, and fowl. 


Although the Heron is not, at this day, entertained in such high es- 
timation as it was wont te be some centuries ago, as it holds a prime 
feature in the catalogue of sporting annals, it may, perhaps, on that ac 
count, be allowed to claim a particular share of attention under the ac- 
cepted varieties of winged game. 

As the Ardea family does not constitate a legitimate viand at Apician 
tables, it may not be considered, on that account, ow ty A powder and 
shot that might be otherwise bestowed upon it; and, furthermore, as it 
is a wandering visitor of moors and marshes, itdocs not frequently occur 
to the notice of the ordinary sportsman, as do other varieties of ob- 
jects which he is in common pursuit of, unless, indeed, he should be in 
the habitual practice of passing his hours, devoted to field recreations, 
amid the fens and miry savanabs of such sequestered districts as are 
remote from populous neighbourhoods aud the obtrusive and unwelcome 
interruptions of man. 

At a period when the favourite sport of hawking was encouraged 
and followed 5 a / the heads of royal and baronial houses distribut- 

ghout 





the Stuarts, and before their time, a stand of falcons was looked upon as 
an almost ind je feature pertaining to the establishments of the 

jovial balls of the squirearchy. 
Since the art of shooting flying has been introduced, and been so large- 
ly improved upon in modera times, the parsuit of falooary has been less 
among the country geutlefolk, and may be now-a-days contem- 


in which a private flight of falcons is preserved and occasion- 


for the reception 


other men of power, a surprising energy of the 
intellect and fixity of will. His figure bad a majesty aboat it, not un- | and intersects the venerable town of St. Albans in H 


common to those who are born to sway and subdue mankind. 


Partly through some indiscreet support afforded by the papal officials, 





the t Constantine received the right of baptism on his profession of | sons, that not one single tench was to be met with, 


ushered him into their city amidst the glare of | observed the 


hailed as the Tribune and Liberator of | was sheltered 


= as an obsolete class of sport ; indeed, with the exception of a few | may be u 
instances 


with the | bridgeshire and 
and, to which a salary of one | the booming of the eee | eae pa, 
tarily enjoyed by the re- | proceeds from the of 


To an ancient legend I a few years since cetteeey Sagesiel, 3 See the wind 
e of the nunnery of Soper- | ludes to this theory. 

aod might not inaptly | well” (aow known as Sopwell,) so early as thereign of King Henry the | reference to the 
“he maintenance of the | confined to the Ardea 
recluses of that time, sow 0 telnteng ie Spereinas gow ihe vince of Orissa, East Indies, which is a rice-growing country, where 


d that the pond had been, during the nights, netted surrepti- 
tiously by poachers, who had availed themselves of the piscous contents 
of his well-stored I 

One morning early, however, in the month of Jaly, as a mower was 
proceeding on his grass-cutting mission adjunct to the pomp ad- 
verted to, be suddenly surprised no less than eight herons, which had 
been engaged, there can be no doubt, in fishing ghout the night in 
this ichthyous preserve. The above fact being communicated to the 
owner, he gave orders for the pond to be d , to ascertain the state 
and condition of his fishery ; when, upon trial, it was discovered, to his 
great mortification, and to the no little share of disappoiutment of his 
very few roach 
and —— what remained of the latter had arrived at a large size. 
It now e too palpable and obvious that the water had been hed 
by herons; and so tually had they carried on their work of spolia- 
tion, that a dozen otters could not have exceeded them in the prowess 
of their ichtbyo-voracity. The tame pensioner bad, doubtless, by indal- 
ging in his nocturnal utterance, attracted others of his fraternity to the 
spot, who, collectively, had succeeded in exterminating almost the whole 
of the fish in the pond. The “ pet”’ stork, as in the fable, having been 
proved to have fallen in with company, was summarily executed for 
his perfidy, and the strange obtruders were afterwards shot, as opportu- 
nities offered themselves to the gardener for so doing. 

In og — of my bmg rpe I eet many A-3 ne ee dur- 
ing t ay, are in the habit of occupyin os of expansive 
lakes and exposed waters, wherefrom they - command a distant view 
of all moving objects around them ; for the heron is exceedingly shy of 
the presence of man, and will take wiog the moment it becomes suspi- 
cious of danger. 

These birds have their particular fishing haunts, which they con- 
stantly frequent, unless disturbed. When I resided at the village of 
Finchley, near London, some years since, my attention was directed 
every night, as I sat in a summer-house in my garden, to the harsh, 
discordant note of a heron, that invariably wended its flight to some 
favourite water. The usual time of the ’s volitant t was about 
eleven o’clock, P.M. ; and, as I was aware that there was no park 
wilderness for mary miles around, which could afford umbrage to 
itinerant wayfarer, I concluded that he must have come from some dis- 
tance off ; and upon instituting an inquiry of a neighbour into the mat- 
ter, I learned from him that a nidus of herons had, two years before, been 
taken by some boys in the forest of Hainault, in Essex, and that the pa- 
rent birds had retired to that secluded spot from the low bog-lands abut- 
ting on the tideway of the Thames, eastward of the Romney marshes in 
the same county. 

One morning early, on my wa oe bee 1 towards Hendon, I 
of a large ed to the p 
roadside, and, on my approaching closer to the object of my curiosity, I 
discovered it to be that of a heron which had been shot the night before 
7 Leng upon the estate of Finchley 

ver Brent flows, which is well fi with chub, dace, perch, 


Fs 


cile, I suspect that he fell a victim to the above gardener’s ance. 
The heron is instinctively gifted with a perfect knowledge of the 
powers it possesses “ in se deft .”’ Twas one day traversing with my 
gun, accompanied ed a small female terrier, over the meadows which are 
gated by ey be ye South nageate fe nga a ne stream 
aze gee, briars, rushes. Unexpectedly I sur- 
rised a heron, that did not prove sensible of 7 oe approach, which, 
ving been wounded, at the discharge of m -piece, in the wing, 
contrived to walk away and give me“ leg bail.” The terrier immediatel 
attacked this feathered imp of mischief, although I ‘sept calling her of, 
and before I could get up to the combatants, the bird had thrown itself 
upon its back, and by a single stroke ne beak, 
had m to strike the animal in one of the with such gnant 
violence, that she became effectually stunned. I carried the thing 
home ; but inflammation of the a rapidly ensuing, she died two days 
after the event, in the est agony. I knocked the bird on the head 
and nailed it over the of the dormitory. Upon another occasion I 
Soe when I roused a bittern from an islet of reeds, sita- 
ated in the river Test, which rans ey | Broadlands, near in 
Hants, the estate of the late x ht Hon. Lord Viscount Pal- 
merstoa, The bird fell, at the discharge of my gw 
which flowed raplaly seaward—the great Southampton basia being only 
five miles off. with me, at the time, an old one-eyed spaniel of the 
Devonshire breed, an invaluable retriever. The dog immediately bounded 
into the stream in pursuit of the wounded bird ; but strange to observe, 
although he approached it upon three different occasions, he would not 
fasten apon it, and he returned to the shore without it. This fact caused 
me some uneasiness, as I never before detected him behaving himself 
in a similar manner ; and it was not until I met with an old sporting 
friend, some time afterwards, who e the cause of the circumstance 
to me, that I could account for the failure. The animal had, when 
young, whilst in the possession of Ca R—ll, been struck in the eye 
by a bird of the above description, whilst that was in the habit of 
trotting amid the fens of Cam ; and, moreover, the defect 
in Dash’s os frontis was the result of punishment he had so sensibly 
received upon that occasion. 
I have met with the heron in various of the world. The Ardea 
major, or common blue stork of this country, is an inhabitant of the tro- 


and, heronries were regarded, in a sporting point of | pics, as well as of more northern latitudes. Some of the Ciconia famil 
view, secondary only to forest-deer bolds ; and, in the chequered reiga of 


y 
possess the most elegant plumage, and their feathers are held in high es- 
teem by the CRinese and the natives of Japan. The painted heron is a 
very beautiful bird, and is to be met with in the marshes of Ceylon and 
other parts of the East Indies. Thé whole of the above tribe are waders, 
and will advarice knee-deep in the water, and stand in one position, if 
not distarbed, for houts together, in the act of vigilantly awaiting an 
opportunity of seizing upon some unwary, unsuspecting fish or that 
nfortunate enough to stumble in the way of its unsparing 


as well as other counties of England, that 


enemy. 
exercised, the above diversion supports an existence only in name:| There is a credulous conceit prevalent among the inhabitants of Cam- 
on of the brow could not mar the as- | it is, nevertheless, yet upheld by royal patent, and is identi 
pect of latent power whieh Is derived from that great breadth between | office of the Grand High Falconer of i] 
eyes, in which the Grecian sculptors of old so admirably conveyed | thousand pounds per annum is attached, 
the expression of authority, and the sileat energy of command. But his | preseatatives of the dukedom of St. Albans. 
features were not cast in the Grecian, still less in the Teuton mould. 


The iron jaw, the aquiline nose, the somewhat sunken cheek, strikingly | vered that a falcoury was kept up by ~ the lady: 


led the mire drum) 
ee ck its beak in the wa- 

ter, a organisation of the muscles, expelling 
element. The al. 
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imitiate ; but in practice he obtains considerable power—a right of de- 

ciding «n details without ref , ao | d authority over his own 
local army. No measare, of course, can increase the influence of Sir 
Jobn Lawrence, who, to Lord Canning’s credit be it qpeaen, though 
sometimes crossed on little matters, is, on great questions, an indepen- 
dent raler, Bat the new satus will add greatly to the dignity, and there- 
fore to the pe of bis successor. That successor has been at 
length definitely selected in the of Mr. Montgomery, the Obief 
Commissioner of Oude. The choice lay between him and Mr. Edmon- 
stove, and the latter has been ferred. for the Northwest Provinces. 
Both are admirable selections; both are thoroughly familiar with their 
provinces, and both have a reputation for that stern ry which for 
= be the sine qué non of Indian polljicians.—Letter from 

lan. 9. _ 





. 


NANA SAHIB'S ACTIVITY. 

As to the means of the Rajah to seize —a the Nana, we know nothing. 

The latter is at a remote fort in the Churda territory ; access to him on 
the part of our spies is all but impossible. Accounts as to his strength 
are different, but he is believed to have an escort of 300 or 400 well- 
mounted cavalry, and two Horse Artillery guns. As he bas never 
fought, it does not much matter how many men be bas, but the Nana 
rides fast, and has taken care to have the best horses in the country ; 
bis escort know the passes ; in fact, there Is no chance of surprising one 
whose every instinct is sharpened by the ever present fear of well-de- 
served death ; who ison his guard night and day; who knows every 
movement in our camp, and the route of every column. 


LORD CLYDE, AND THE OUDE CAMPAIGN, 

The campaiga in Onde is very nearly over. The fort of Nanparah 
was taken on the 27th of December, and the Begum is reported to 
have surrendered. The enemy, who occupied the place in great force, 
evacuated it in a panic, and retreated farther into the jungle, and the 
only fear expressed was lest they should contrive once more to march | 
round the attacking columa. During the movement immediately preced- 
ing the attack on Nanparah the Commander-in-Chief was thrown from 
his horse (bis borse fell with him), and dislocated his collarbone. I am 
happy to say, however, the misfortune produced less serious results than 
might have been apprehended. By the latest accounts he was reported 
as , ~ te well.— Bombay letter. 

Lord Clyde’s success in suljagating Oude, the ever increasing force of 
Europeans, and the energy evolved by a long protracted struggle reader 
the British position for the hour impregnable. I know nothing in our 
history more conclusive as to the strength of England than these facts. 
Twenty months ago we were assailed, unprepared, by an army of a bun- 
dred thousand men, thoroughly acclimatized, possessed of ample maga- 
zines, of an almost incredible amount of artillery, of every great city 
except two, We have fought incessantly for 20 mouths, through seasons 
of unprecedented severity. We have lost all our native army and 40,000 
Europeans, and in the 20th month of the struggle we have regained every 

vee, have re-established every station, have beaten every army, are 
n fall pursuit of every fragment, have recreated telegraphic communica- 
tion, have new steamers on every river, have recruited a new army of 
140,000 natives, and have round the standards a European force four 
times as strong as the army which originally faced the revolt, twice as 
strong as the army which has perished on the field and in the hospjtal. 
The Indian peasantry may not understand these facts any more than our 
own labourers, perhaps, would, but I cannot believe the aristocracy are 
ganally unacquainted with the truth. In {presence of such a history in- 
vidual blunders seem trifles, and even the most despondent can scarcely 
avoid a belief that the difficulties of re-organization, and even of finance, 
will yield to the energy and wealth of Great Britain.—Letter from Head- 
quarters. : 


The settlement in Oude is progressing most favourably. The principle 
is to maintain things as much as posaiisie as we have found them regard- 
ing ancient possession a valid title. No less than 277 forts have been 
demolished, and 133 are being destroyed. As yet only 15 guna bave 
been given up, but 216,379 arms of all sorts bave been surrendered. 
There were not six talookdars of any note holding out. Of these the most 
important are Bainie Madhoo and Dehee Baksh of Gonda. The former 
will, it is expected, come in. We are glad to be able to state that the 
whereabouts of the Nana is known, though it is not where the papers 
report.— Homeward Mail, “a 
INDIAN FINANCE, 

In the House of Commons, on the 14th ult., Lord Stanley rose to make 
his statement regarding the finances of India. The whole _— coq 
to bave been @ masterly one, and was well received by the House. 
Stanley reviewed at length the course of Indian prosperity from the be- 
gaan ot the century, bringing forward masses of statistics to show the 
rapid development of Indiaa resources. He believes the increase in the 
foreign trade of India during the last 20 years to have been more rapid 
than that of any European country during the same period, except Eng- 
land and France. But the Gnancial revenue of India has not increased 
with its commerce, and although an equilibrium between income and ex- 

nditure may be said to have been just established two years ago, the 





ection has disturbed all calculations, has diminished the revenue 
and increased the expenditure, until a sum of something like £7,000,000 | 
sterling is required to replenish the Indian Exchequer. This sam Lord | 
Stanley > raise by a loan secured solely on the revenues of | 
India, He expressed great hope that it would be found possible to make 
considerable reductions in the expenses of military and probably even- 
tually of civil government, and anticipates great results from the rail- 
ways and other public works now ia progress. 


—=——— 


Newrounpianp,—It is understood that the re) of his Excellency 
Sir A. Bannerman, that a commission should be sent from England to 
enquire into the Fishery question bas met the approval of Sir Bulwer 
Lytton ; and that it is proposed that the commission shall consist of four— 
two to be appointed by the Freach government, one by the authorities in 
Downing Street, and one by the authorities in Newfoundland. To this 
Proposition Count Waleweki, the French Minister, accedes. The Com- 
tulasioners are to meet in Newfoundland in the early part of May next. 
The Newfoundland Legislature, in sanctioning the adoption of a Oom- 
missioner on the part of the leland, resolves, however, that the colony 
will maintain intact the right to deal ladependently with any pro- 
om resulting from this inquiry that may contemplate a change in 
ir maritime or territorial rights, The opposition papers epeak of dis- 
tensions In the Government for the appointment of Depenlestoner, and a 
telegram ja The Boston Traveller on eae | say® that the Speaker of the 
bly bad resigaed " in consequence of some obnoxious appointment 
fo connection with the fisheries,’ All the papers compliment the Gover- 
bor of the Island, Sir Alexander Bannerman, for tho energy he haa dis. 
played la bringing thie vexed question to ite present poalttca, 
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tom of an Italian assassin’s dagger, gleaming always before the Imperial 
eyes, bas had as much to do with this Imperial purport, as the clink of 
his own army’s eabres, which are said to be uneasy {fo their scabbards. 
There must be trath in the stories current of the doom of the recreant 
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BURNETT, WAlCoT as | ® position, where to recede or to advance may be equally perilous. 
aie rT tee acanrny, Me ven fadlis: LAMOUREUX. In expectation of later news, which may perhaps render al! that can be 


said stale, flat, and unprofitable, we here drop this most copious theme, 
ADMISSION—Fifty and Twenty-five Conta. appending only one more remark. A vulgar notion, we observe, is put 
forward by those presses here, whose prognostications always seem to 
have for refrain : “ be sure to bay the next Extra!”’—to the effect that if 
France forces Austria into a war, all Europe will participate in the 
melée. All Europe is much more likely to mind its own business, and 
avoid the risk and expense of hostilities. The late war with Russia 
showed that participation was not a matter-of-couree. The scruples of 
the reluctant will be more decided than ever. 
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“ and singing noises in the head” is pronounced a fraud on the 
public, by the London Medical Circular. We have ex the advertise- 
ment from our columns. 


Things at Home. 

France and Austria and Sardinia are absorbing just now so much at- 
tention, that public affairs in the United Kingdom are apt to be listlessly 
passed over. Yet must we, as faithful chroniclers of leading events, 
make mention of a few recent occurrences, gleaned from the mails of the 
12th and the 16th ult.—The Navy estimates then, to commence, are not 
80 extravagant as was expected, in view of the intention of the govern- 
ment to malatain a wholesome Channel Fleet. They only exceed those 
of last year by about nine hundred thousand pounds.—Mr. Disraeli was 
to introduce the government Reform Bill to the consideration of the 
House of Commons, on Monday last, the 28th ult. ; but the secrets of the 
Cabinet have been wonderfully well kept, and there is but little gossip 
afloat as to the nature or extent of the coatemplated modifications. 
The truth is, as we have eaid many times, the country is extremely 
indifferent on the subject. And well it may be s0; not because 
the system is perfect, but because public opinion is now heard, 
and stadied, and enforced whenever it puts on ap air of reso- 
late unanimity. Besides, it js difficult to get up an agitation 
in prosperous times; and right glad are we to perceive many evi- 
dences that the country is in thriving state. In the meantime there 
have been some elections to the Lower House, and some changes in its 
composition. It numbers now among its members three Jews, Mr. Salo- 
mons, who is an ex-Lord Mayor of London and a man of ability, being 
returned for Greenwich, and another of the Rothschilds for Hythe. Mr. 
Gladstone has been re-elected M. P. for Oxford University ; and the Lord 
Advocate of Scotland, Mr. Charles Baillie, has been chosen for the 
County of Linlithgow, and Mr. Samuelgon for Banbury. Mr. Gladstone 
will probably re-appear in bis seat, in time to take part in discussing 
the Reform Bill. 

From India the intelligence is satisfactory. The disarmament of Oude, 
and the active movements of the many military columns that are tra- 
versing the disturbed districts, will, it is confidently predicted, soon re- 
store that vast Empire to its accustomed state, and leave it open to the 
new influences of improvement and civilization, which are contemplated 
on its behalf.—An ugly accident to Lord Clyde, the dislocation of his 
shoulder, had given rise to some uneasiness ; but his recovery has been 
rapid.—Nana Sahib and Tantia Topee, the most active and influential 
of the rebels still in arms, contrive by their local kaowledge and re- 
sources, to secure themselves by flight, after each successive routing 
which their adherents undergo. But the campaign assumes more and 
more the features of a police movement, and will soon cease, we trust, 
to furnish paragraphs for the press. 

Some States achieve territory, and some have it thrust upon them | 
Great Britain figures at this moment in the latter capacity; and more 
annexation is talked of by us, who frown eo intensely upon other nations 
similarly tempted. The Chief or King of the Feejee Islands, in the Paci- 
fic, is anxious to cede his sovereignty to his sister, Victoria; and Mr. 
Pritchard, H. B. M. resident Consul, is reported to be on his way home, 
with the Treaty of cession in his pocket. Will the government accept the 
offer, saddled as it is with the payment of a fine or indemnity, exacted 
some months ago by a U.S. ship-of-war, for damage done to American 
citizens? The amount is stated to be $45,000. We hope not; we have 
so many dependencies, that it is irksome to govern them in peace, and to 
defend them in war. On the other hand, there is always an absurd fear 
that this place or that will fall into the hands of some other nation ; and 
80, we shall probably make a wry face, protest, and swallow the dose. 

We have not heard of Lord Lyons’ embarkation at Devoaport for the 
United States ; but the Curagoa was ready for him at the latest date ; and 


his Lordship’s arrival at Annapolis may be expected in the course of a 
few days. —_— 


Verification of Ships’ National Colours. 

In the House of Lords, on the evening of the 14th ult., a discussion on 
this very stale subject took place ; but not altogether without result. 
From Lord Malmesbury’s own lips we learn that Great Britain and 
France have agreed upon a code of instructions to their naval officers, as 
& guide to them in the exercise of the mutual right of visit by men-of- 
war of either nation, and that this code has been submitted for the ap. 
proval of the United States. We trast it may prove palatable, even to 
the very fastidious susceptibilities of the American Secretary of State ; 
but we trust aleo that it is rather more effective and comprehensive than 
Lord Malmesbury'’s temporary compact with the French goverament 
under which @ man-of-war's boat may be sent alongside a suspected vee- 
sel to ask for papers—the officer in charge having no right to board, 
This is at best a long-ehore, flae-weather arrangement, which would not 
meet contingencies that have ooourred and may occur, Suppose, for 
instance, a Britiah frigate blockading the mouth of a river on the const 
of Afrioa, with positive information that a Britieh elaver te thereia tak- 
ing her contreband cargo on board. A gale of wind aprings up; out 
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The Great Open Question ; Peace or War. 

With the Liverpool mail of Wednesday the 16th ult. before us, we ea- 
deavour once more to look calmly upon the agitated surface of Earo- 
pean politics; for, while the decisive t—made on the 
arrival of the steamer of that date—that the war panic was dying out 
might seem to deprive the topic of any freshness, a perusal of journals 
and correspondence only shows it to be assuming a variety of shapes. 
And as, in our last issue, we devoted mach space to the British Ministe- 
rial view, so to-day we cull for the reader's instruction a variety of ex- 
tracte, tending, on the whole, to show that Bellona is giving place to 
Minerva. 

Prominent among the gleanings are certain newspaper articles, eli- 
cited by the successive publication of two pamphlets in Paris—the one 
attributed to the inspiration, if not to the hand of the Emperor of the 
French ; the other thought to represent the views of his Majesty’s eccen- 
tric cousin, who has just married the juvenile Piedmontese Princess. 
The former—as all the world koows by this time—contemplates the gen- 
tle enforcement of Italian neutrality ; a Confederation of the Peninsular 
principalities, with the Pope at the head thereof; Austria driven North- 
wards over the Alps by the moral pressure of public opinion ; and 
France capping the climax of her glory, by bringing about all these mil- 
lennial arrangements. The latter pamphlet, enlarging the sphere of ope- 
rations and taking a grander view of the duty and interests of France, ad- 
vocates a close alliance between that military guardian of mankind, and 
Rassia the great modern civiliser, with the intent of freeing Europe from 
the thraldom of Great Britain and reducing our poor little Islands to their 
legitimate state of insignificance! There is some novelty here at least ; 
and we commend to attention the manner in which it is handled by some 
of our contemperaries,—It is to be noted however, and very carefully noted 
too, that both these plane, widely differing though they be, are identified 
with the name and prestige of a Bonaparte. Either may be repudiated, 
either taken up, according as circumstances may dictate; nor will any 
one familiar with the history of the last eleven years imagine any 
ecruples of any description having influence over the master-mind of 
France. We do not say indeed that there is any probability of this lat- 
ter wild scheme being attempted ; but that its bearings are coolly con- 
sidered in the secret Cabinet of the Tuileries the past fully justifies us 
in believing. In spite of Lord Malmesbury’s later compliments bestowed 
in the House of Lords upon his personal friend, it still stands on record 
that our Prime Minister has publicly alluded to Louis Napoleon’s possi- 
ble “ lust of dominivn.”’ Neither—we may add—should it be forgotten 
that the acknowledged ability of this sae to commence a war 
at any t, and the o quent belief that he is “ master of the situa- 
tion,” are quite compatible with doubt on his own part as to the wisdom 
of striking any blow, and as to the ultimate issue of any blows that may 
be struck. 

But, after all, what is the man’s aim and object? Why has he given 
such sudden impulse to a question, which is no more pressing just 
now, so far as Europe generally is concerned, than it has been at any 
moment in the last twenty years? Nine-tenths of what is talked and 
written, about the unsettled and revolutionary feeling in parts of Italy 
causing troublesome tions throughout the Continent at large, and 
threatening the serenity of France itself, we look upon as downright rab- 
bish. Movements, commencing in the centre, are felt in the extremities ; 
a twinge in the toe does not affect the heart. And what Frenchman 
but will tell you proudly that Paris is the grand centre of the European 
continent at least, so far as Civilisation, and Revolution especially, is 
concerned? It was not from Warsaw or Brussels that Paris took its 
Three Days of July 1830 ; nor by imitating Milan or Vienna, in 1848, that 
it shook the Orleans family from its throne, Parma and Modena--or Rome 
olther, if there were no French garrison there—might go through all 
manner of revolutionary antics, without the Hohengollerns, or the Ro- 
manoffs, or the Bonapartes even, being troubled. A few extra paragrapbe 
in print wou'd be the only result ia their capitala, It is sheer pretence 
therefore to say that the danger ie linminent—at least imminent tn this 
sone, If Paris rises, it beboves absolatiem to be on the alert, A rising 
in Paris depends on many causes which we do not propose to examine, 
At beat they are not likely to originate in remote contentions, The 
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dontially in 1848 must be forced down ber throat by French bayonets tn 
1859, if we are to oredit certain writers, Naturally enough Lord Pal 
meraton and other statesmen perceive the immense difference between 
the “ now’ and the “ then,” between the suggestions of friendly allies and 
the clamorous demands at the word's point made by France, or implied 
lo the arguments of thore who range themselves on herside, The uaut- 


0, 


of Liberty abroad is swallowed glibly by many Freach and a few Ameri- 
can writers ; and the personal motives of the Emperor are magnified and 


the prompting selfishness will peep out, The ablest and best informed 
of Louls Napoleon's advocates in the press of this elty told us, only yes- 
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prosecution of these demands on Austria. A strong plea, it must be 
admitted, as regards his owa course—bat not caleulated, one would sup- 
poee, to win much upon the sympathies of Europe or upon unbiassed 


might have strengthened even this strong plea, by making it a question 
of life as well as dynasty. In short, we incline to think that the phan- 








comes the rakish olipper flauating the Tri colour at ber maat-head, and 
working her way through @ sea ln which no boat could live and at a rate 
of speed which sets parvult at deflance, Of what use then would be this 
treaty permission? Of what use anything, save a waralog-shot as a 
signal to beave-to, and another, almed to knock the masts out of her, If 
the first be disregarded !—In these peaceful days, the diMoulty arises and 
has arisen In dealing with sem!-pirates engaged in the slave-trade ; bat let 
the reader Imagine the abuses which may take place in time of war, as 
affecting neutrals, and he will probably agree with us that a very absurd 
squeamishness on this point has been exbibited In certain quarters, We 
have reiterated so often that no powerful nation will either assume the 
absolute inviolability of Its own flag under every concelvable ciroum- 
stance, or recognise any such immunity in aoy foreign flag, that we shall 
not weary the reader with any more protests or arguments to this end. 
At the same time we are no less pleased than surprised to fad from 
Lord Malmesbury that General Cass entertains the idea of substituting 
ten steam gun-boats for the two heavy sailing frigates, now maintained 
by the United States on the African coost ; and farther, that be contem- 
plates watching more thoroughly the Cuban waters, so disgracefully and 
opealy frequented by slavers built and owned ia the United States. 
Desirous to add to the discussions that are going on something more than 
record or comment, we ventare to make one suggestion. The hoisting 
of falee colours is a practice totally indefnsible. Way shoald it not be 
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made p r.cy, in time of peace, with the concurrence ofall maritime nations! 
difficulties would then be smoothed away, and many irritating 
topics be avoided. 


The Neapolitan Exiles ;—British Sympathy 

There is a bratal consistenoy in the conduct ef the King of Naples, 
exemplified in bis sending the expected batch of political exiles across the 
Atlantic, in a sailing ship, and at the stormiest period of the year. There 
is cruelty in his tender mercies, But the world wonders not ; and there 
is an equal, and in some respects a compensating consistency in the borror 
wherewith it regards this most unworthy of monarchs. It is not however 
for the of adducing this obvious remark, that we advert again 
to the subject. It is simply to puton record a slight but interesting por- 
tion of the programme for receiving and aiding the forlorn exiles, whose 
presence New York awaits. The British Government has volunteered 
its modicum of help, in such manner that its sympathy is at the same 
time proclaimed. 

Mr. Archibald, ber Majesty’s worthy representative at this port, has 
received instructions to aid in procuring employment for those among 
the Neapolitans who may be capable of earning a livelihood, and has 
expressed himeelf willing to contribute officially towards the fund that 
may be raised bere for administering succour to those who need it. This 
gratifying announcement has been made public, in a letter addressed by 
Mr. Archibald to Signor Gajani, Chairman of the Committee of Recep- 
tion and Relief. 

In view of this fact, and of the general disposition to welcome and 
console these forlorn and afflicted ones, it is to be hoped more than ever 
that the political part of the manifestation on their bebalf will not tran- 
ecend the bounds of decency. We may all unite in anathematising the 
despot who is the suthor of so much misery ; but if frantic Red-Republi- 
cans take this opportunity to preach their socialistic doctrines, and to 
canonize assassins, the current of fellowship and charity will very 
soon be dried up. 





British North America. 

Colonial newspapers just now are by no means lively reading. An 
unaccountable dullness seems to have seized our Canadian contempora- 
ries. Probably they are driven to despair at the action of the members 
of the Lower House who have voted themselves two dollars a day, extra 
pay, in addition to the statutable allowance of four. Why they have 
done so does not appear. The deficit in the Treasury, and the impend- 
ing necessity of finding funds wherewith to repay the million and a half 
sterling borrowed of England in 1842, can scarcely be reasons for adding 
to the expenditure something like $30,000 a year. To use very mild 
language in regard to Canadian affairs, there is something singularly 
impulsive in their management. 

Dissatisfaction is expressed in some quarters that the Home Govern- 
ment have entered into a new contract with the Cunard Company for the 
conveyance of mails to Boston and New York; and it is urged that an 
equal subsidy should be given to the Canadian line. Without going into 
the question of subsidies in general, or of this one in particular, we may 
ask whether our Canadian friends do not think that the préssure of their 
Tariff on British manafactures—on the very sources of the British reve- 
pue out of Which subsidies are paid—is not rather a check upon home 
efforts to improve the communication beiween the two countries ? 
England lives by her exported industry ; those who tax it undaly, crip- 
ple it in their direction ; and, to that extent, cripple also the tax-paying 
ability of the people. Our good neighbours cannot have their cake 
and eat it. If they want British subsidies for ocean steamships, they 
must not expect to raise their revenue and build up their manufacturing 
establishments, entirely at the expense of English manufactures. That, 
at all events, is likely to be the view of the home tax-payers ; and their 
interests the Colonial Secretary, as well as the Postmaster-General, has 
in some degree to consult. 

Mr. Nugent, whose manifesto to the Americans in Vaccouver’s Island 
was recently backed up by the Washington Union, is again under a cloud. 
Ninety Americans, merchants and residents of Victoria, have publicly 

against his “ Address,” and refuse to allow that Americans 
entertain his peculiar opinions of the government and officers of the 
Island. The Judge, too, who was charged by this Hibernian agent of 
the U. S. Government with being a subordinate officer of the Hudson Bay 
Company, has declared that he never had any connection with that body. 
Another gentleman also, whose name was published in the Union among 
those of persons approving Mr. Nugent’s manifesto, states that he never 
signed any such approval. In short, the whole affair has assumed such 
a novel aspect that it is strange we find no mention of its latest phase in 
the colamns of our Washington cotemporary—save'the very noteworthy 
one, that Mr. Buchanan had offered this very same Mr. Nugeut the office 
of Minister to New Granada! The offer was declined. 
In Prince Edward's Island the two parties in the Legislature being 
equal, and neither being willing to spare one of their number for Speaker, 
affairs came to a stand-still, and a dissolution of the Assembly has fol- 
lowed. The last general election took place only a few months ago.—In 
Nova Scotia, the Government has been sustained on the usual Opposition 
motion of “ Want of Confidence in the Government,” by a majority of 
five. The Session, the last we believe of thie Parliament, will of course 
be a stormy one.—In New Branewick, affairs eeem to glide along with 
tolerable emoothness, in the Legislatare ; though, outside, the Oppost- 
tion papers keep up a singularly active, though apparently very harm- 
lene fusilade upon the Miniatry.—It will be observed by an item else- 
whete, that steps have been taken towards adjusting the Fishery tfou- 
bles in Newfoundlaad. 


Washington ; a Gloomy Closing of the Session. 

Every one is pussied to know what Bille are passed and what are 
thrown out, when the 4th of March brings to a sudden close the labours 
of the Federal Legislature, It is clear nevertheless that Mr. Slidull's 
famous Thirty-million-for-Cuba Bill bas received its quietus, fur the 
gentleman withdrew it himeel!, a week ago, rather than run the risk of 
having Mr. Mason's, or any other amendment, sabstituted for it tn the 
Senate, With ft, we incline to think, bas gone also to reat the Presl- 
sident's Message, which asked Congress to transfor its supremacy 
over naval aod military action to himself, Traly Congress dobs 
not e any great display of confidence in the Elect of the People, 
He asked further, we believe, for a loan of twenty millions of dollars 
to the Treasury ; bat the House of Representatives ia the firat instance 
declined to supply the Treasury need, unless certain modifications of the 
Tariff were simultaneously enacted. Our readers know by thie time, 
though we are ignorant as we write, whether any compromise was finally 
brought about, Lastly, for the general proceedings have little interest 
for us who look on at a distance, we have escaped the epectacle of the 
United States retracing its steps in a matter of domestic policy, and in- 
creasing the rates of postage. An attempt to substitute five cents for 
three has been unsuccessful. The Postmaster-Geueral may despair ; but 
the People in general rejoice, What else there may be noteworthy we 
shall see, when the dust raised by the partigg Legislature bas time to 
subside. 
In foreign affairs, the news from Washington has not much import. It 


his successor's name is even in print. But we have no means of vert: | 
fying, nor reason for contradicting the report. 


with one more expression of regret that the demoralization of the 
governing powers and parties in the country becomes more and more pein- 
fully apparent. The exposure of corruption in Congress and out of it 
has beoume indeed so common, that though journalists still bemoan it, the 
public view it with culpable indifference, rather chuckling than otherwise 
over the new proof that politicians are to be held in contempt. This view 
of the matter will not, it is to be hoped, eseape the notice of Mr. Cobden. 
But this is not all. Scenes of outrage and violence have repeatedly been 
enacted at the seat of government ; but nothing so sad and shocking has oc- 
curred there, as the event of last Sunday afternoon, now the theme of 
universal comment. In open day, in a public thoroughfare, a Member of 
Congress murdered the District Attorney of the District of Columbia, 
who, on bis part, had seduced the wife of that Member under cirocum- 
stances that heightened his crime. 
purpose converting this paper into a species of Newgate Calendar by de- 
tailing them. We can bat express our profound sorrow at the whole 
transaction, leaving to others to canvass the jadicial and moral aspects 
of the case—the former of which at least it were better not to touch 
pending the usual legal proceedings. 
to be derived from newspaper controversy, as to the manner in which Mr. 
Key’s adultery is to be esteemed as more or less beinous, and Mr. 
Sickles’s homicide to be considered as more or less justifiable. The De- 
calogue speaks plainly enough. 
did the same. 


announces that “it is 1859 this year, and the dwellers on the coast of 


some miles up the St. John has lately taken cod and hake in that great 
stream of fresh water ; but this is difficult to believe, until we hear of 


ns 


On the whole, if the Presidential Court would bat know and appreciate the 
fact, the Federal Metropolis, as the reader will see, need not envy the commer- 
cial capital its “ Veteran,” its“ American Cousin,” or even its “Star Sisters.” 
These latter by the way, “ twin cherries on one stalk,” are the one marked nov- 
elty which, in the fortnight of my absence, our audacious dramatic enterprise 
has achieved, and | must stay the current of my reminiscences. (more easily 
stemmed than the current of the Thames under London Bridge) to say a word 
anent these ladies, We owe them, as indeed, we owe all recent attempts at in- 
troducing the element of variety into our theatrical entertainments to the man- 
agement of the Broadway Theatre. They bear the charming names of Helen and 
Lacille, and need no others, being chiefly and peremptorily™ stars.” Their 
style is the strictly stellar, full of vivid effects, and far-darting rays meant to 
electrify and cheer the furthest darkness of the pit ; but they are of almost equal 
cleverness, they are familiar with the stage, carry themselves well and in auch 
marvellous compositions as the “ Knights of the Mist,” (otherwise known as 
“ Jack Sheppard”) and the “ Swiss Swains,” have a pleasant knack of making 
startling points and carrying off rigmarole, with an arch and agile audacity, not 
very common, 

Of course they do not give us what | found Miss Davenport lavishing upon 
the Baltimoreans, in the way of high comedy and the sentimental drama, The 
“ Monumentals” (that I think is their soubriquet) are strongly given to Miss 
Davenport and sentiment ; and her engagement in their city is a sort of event. 
T was assured, indeed, that it had produced the important effect of deciding a 
young débutante of marked ability upon trying her fortunes before the foot- 
lights ; and that the sensation-critics would shortly have an opportunity of going 
into ecstasies over the first appearance of a new actress, armed with all and more 
than all the attractions and the prestige which set Mra. Mowatt at once like Cas- 
siopeia’s chair, in the theatrical skies. 

Such a débat possibly might stimulate our managers into a brief abandon- 
ment of their present rage for sp le and ag One can never very 
clearly foresee the drifts and eddies of the public will and the public taste, and 
it would be rash to speculate upon them. Yet it does not seem unreasonable to 
expect a reaction of the popular sympathies at no very distant day, in favour of 
the drama as distinguished from its accessories. There must be a point at 
which people will tire even of gunpowder and shower baths, Macassar oil and 
Zenanas, galvanized legs and gauze skirts. Our “ Female American Cousio,”” 
who was the last in the field with her eccentricities and her indecorum, has also 
been the first to quit it. Her predecessors cannot long delay in following her. 
The “ Veteran” is in his seventh week, and cannot be far off from his dotage. 
The advertising genius of Miss Laura Keene's theatre exhibits symptoms of ex- 
haustion ; contracting his combinations of capitals and clap-trap within the re- 
duced space of half-a-column of the daily papers, and having become apparently 
indifferent as to whether his astounding proclamations are printed upside down, 
sidewise, or merely in the natural manner. 

Over this I may honestly rejoice ; for Miss Laura Keene has doubtless made 
so good a thing out of “ Our American Cousin,” that when she does finally turn 
him over to private life, she will be both ready and able to give us something 
more worthy her abilities and more ditable to her rey Meanwhile, 
let us not despair of the Drama. Though it shows so few positive signs of life 
on the stage in all our principal cities, yet the number and success of dramatic 
readers throughout the country, iatimates the coatinued vitality of the drama- 
tic public, Mr. and Mrs. George Vandenhoff, for instance, advertise a Matinée 
de Lecture for Monday next, in which they propose to sei forth the sorrows and 
joys of the “ Lady of Lyons.” If three hundred people should go to hear the 
“ Lady of Lyons” read, surely six hundred might be expected to attend its 
performance, 

But there are other and more positive gleams of light to be seen. 

Here is the French Theatre, which necessarily appeals to a comparatively 
limited class of our community, to be opened on Tuesday next with a company 
brought expressly from Paris, and selected, not “ picked up,” in the French ca- 
pital with a judicious liberality. So prompt and warm a support has been 
offered to this enterprise, that its subscribers alone already make up a handsome 
audience, and it will not be easy to find many vacant seats, we venture to soy, 
during the thirty nights of the opening season. 

At this theatre we shall have the originals of our most original comedies; and 
it will doubtless act favourably upon the local inspiration of our dramatic 
writers, that they will be able to refresh their by seeing with their 
eyes what heretofore they have been obliged to imagine—the stage-conduct and 
details of the pieces which furnish them with the staples of their production. 

And it certainly ought to be usefal to our actors thus to have before them a 
really well-composed company of performers in that school of natural comedy, 
which is the special glroy of the French stage and the special discredit of our 









Here we wish we could close our brief sammary, or content ourselves 


















The facts are well known, nor do we 











We cannot see any pablic benefit 









It were to be wished that human Law 


















Smart, and Too Smart. 
One of our ever-watchful neighbours has a hit at “Smart People,” and 






New Brunswick have just discovered that codfish may be caught in the 
Winter, by fishing through the ice, in their bays and rivers.””—Now it is 
unquestionably true that this is 1869, but we regret to doubt whether New 
Brunswickers have yet made the above-recorded brilliant discovery. 
There is indeed a story going the round, to the effect that a farmer living 











some change in the habits of the codfish and haddock. The practice of 
fishing through the ice has existed since the settlement of the Colony. 












Parochial Life in New Brunswick. 

We took vccasion lately to point attention to a paragraph in the Man- 
chester Guardian, condoling with a reverend gentleman, having a cure of 
what seemed to our contemporary most uncivilized souls, on the verge of 
the “ primeval forest” in New Brunswick. We knew the Rector was 
not very hardly dealt with ; but we did not know that his parish was so 
well situated as it is, ia the very garden of the Province, on a spot the fer- 
tility and beauty of which are seldom exseeded in any part of the United 
Kingdom. But a correspondent, naturally anxious for the reputation 
of his Province, has obliged us with a few particulars ; should they meet 
the eye of some hard-working Clergyman, whose labour is in the courts 
and alleys of Manchester, and whose breath is the in-drawing of its smoky 
atmosphere, he will have more than mortal self-denial if he envy not 
the healthier position of his brother in the far away district. Our cor- 
respondent writes : 

“From al knowledge, I would beg leave to state, that the Pa- 
rish in which the Rev. gentleman resides is one of the most fertile and 
well tilled portions of oar Province. Its inhabitants are respectable and 
intelligent farmers, possessing farms of 200 or 300 acres each, with a 
large portion under cultivation, and ucing as good crops of wheat, 
oats, buckwheat, &c., as can y be desired. The glebe, upon 
which the Rev. geutleman resides, is a fertile farm of erable ex- 
tent, which, when I was last on it, was worked by the Rector, with the 
aid of a stout servant man, who resided on the property, The Rev. gen- 
tleman also possessed a number of cattle and a of horses. As to his 
vehicles, they were the ordinary waggon and sleigh of the country, and 
such as he had no necessity for being ashamed of. The ‘ decent fir cot- 


































tage’ is a very comfortable t«o-storey frame house, lathed and plastered, | own. Our actors are in nothing iuferior to their Gallic contemporaries, except- 
and if I mi e not papered, with carpeted rooms, and modern furniture indefinable someth' makes ween 
—not a palace, to be sure ; but I have yet to learn that such abilities as a deo trves pre e ee eee 






comedy and caricature, and which may perhaps be called the “ tact” of the 
stage. In the playing of comedy by the best French actors one is never strack 
by the excellence of any individual performer. To criticise a French comedy 
well put upon the stage, you must reflect upon and analyze your impres- 


the Rev. gentleman has displayed in this Province are usually, even in 
England, rewarded with palatial residences and large incomes, 

“So far from being either * wilderness,’ or ‘ primeval forest,’ where the 
lot of the Rev. gentleman has been cast, his residence is situated on the 
banks of the St. John river, immediately upon an excellent road, and 
ouly 22 L. > aw 3 yd > peu —— ah spear There is a 
week! running 8 a y merely crossing a 
ters of a mile of water, he may have daily communication with either 
Fredericton or Woodstock, and through them with any part of the world. 








ther, the elements of the completely natural and harmonious illusion you 
have been enjoying pass under review, do you begin to appreciate the 
skill of the several men and women who have contributed each his or 
“Io sammer, when the navigation is open, one or two steamers her share, and nothing more than his or her share, to the agreeable whole, 
his residence every day, and an thee, like omnibuses in your city, sop it is the lesson of military subordination of individual capacities and character - 
anywhere and everyw eee t, the situation of the | istics to the ensemble of a play, that our actora have most need to learn. French 
Rev. gentleman can scarcely be ered as quite so deplorable, as if | actors and actresses have thair vanities doubtless, as well as our own ; and they 
he were located on « canuibal Island.” are quite as anxious as any others of their profession (and for the matter of that 
———— of all professions) to monopolise with Bottom all leading parts whatever, from 
PR usic, that Oe eee ce on tle dtm er ger ee ee 
actors have not. permanen an enduring 
The musical proceedings of the past week do not call for any comment ; but th petite attention tan only to be achieved by idnalitying thamdives Wath 
we beg our readers to bear in mind that on Monday evening next the Opera | ihe success and popularity of the drama in general ; and not at all by establish. 
House doors will be opened on behalf of a very worthy person. That time is ing a peculiar “ star” reputation for killing all other actors who may appear on 
appointed by the many friends of Mr. G. F. Bristow, for a Grand Testimonial the stage with them, and producing a feverish ephemeral furore in one or 
Concert got up for his benefit, wherein the best resident artiste have volun. another range of salient charaeters. 
teered to participate. The Harmonic Society and the Philharmonic come for: If the Company which Mr. Lesage has brought out shall do justice to his por- 
ward also to do him honour, and we hope to see & crowded assemblage. Of Mr. | mises, and give us a living example that “union fait la force” in the drama, 
Bristow's position as an artist we need not speak ; but we may add that his libe- | as truly asin polition, they will lay us nnder a heavy and lasting obligation, 
rality and valuable services to the 8t. George's Society, on oecasion of ite musi- , HAMILTON, 
cal entertainments, establish a claim on his behalf to the remembrance of our- 
English friends. 
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Facts and Haucies, 


in a leader upon Lord Stanley's | to raise a loan of 
India, says, “ That thie is great war of India it 
though not go fur for the example 
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Drama. 

Well, I have been in “ the provinces,’ if 1 may apply that word to such places 
as Washington, Baltimore, and Mhiladelphia: 1 have looked in upon the life of 
the Drama in those regions, and if now I am asked for my story of what I have 
een and heard, | must answer with the needy koife-grinder, ” I've none to tell, 
Bir!” There is the same difference certainly between the theatre in cities to 
which it comes, like the orloles and the swallows, and the theatre in such’a olty 
as New York, in which it dwells the whole year round like the tame pigeons, 
that existe between a public coach and a private carriage, About the theatres 
of Washington and Baltimore, and even of Philadelphia, there hangs a vague 
long intervals of dusty quiet in which the Janusgates are closed, and po Mat- 
thew sits at the receipt of custom, 

Instead of the trig box-offices and the domesticated door-keepers whom the 
verlest stranger on coming to a New York theatre recognises as fixtares, you 
have in these places only imprompta tranagressions in the wall, and officials 
who have the air of waiting for o fried who has just stepped out to take a 
drink. 

Nevertheless | have seen some good acting in this flying trip of mine; and 
certainly pieces as well worth the acting as any of those which I left behind me 
on quitting home, and fiod in full flower on my return. At Washington Mr. and 
Mrs. Bourcicault have beea killing that poor old “ Soldier of the Guard” and 
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in the end to be her father, and bas nothing left for it but to bring forth fraite 
meet for repentance by giving her band to her young lover, and bestowicg his 
“ blessing” (rather a battered article that) upon the pair. There too the pretty 
Mrs. Allen is conquering the heart of Congress, and the unrivalled Hackett 





is ramoured that the Count de Sartiges, the Freach Miuieter, is recalled ; 


“ larding the lean earth” with Fulstaff’s fowing wit. 
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____— he Mhvion. 


The Prince of Abyssinia, the veritable Rasselas perhaps, is to spend the | Cobden and Mr. O’Brien, are, or have been lately at Washington.—— 
summer in Puts anes be will be the lion of the season.———Gatig It is understood that certain Chambers of Commerce in the United King- 
nani says: “ The yy ede Rothschild, Jr., with the daughter of M. dom, have resolved upon sending competent agents to India, to examine 
ae of the Imperial Court, took place at the synagogue in | and report upon various matters relative to the growth of cotton. They 
the Rue Notre-Dame de Nazareth. The signature of the contract took | are to ascertain what difficulties have to be removed, or facilities to be 
lace on the previous day at the Hotel Rothschild, in presence of a num- discovered ; and to act for their principals as circumstances may re- 
r of distinguished persona, he synagogue was fitted up in a very | quire. The long talked of project of knocking down the present 
superb manoer for the ‘on, and the altar was dazzling with lights. | wall of Paris—that wall of which it was wittily said when it was built, 
Tbe Grand Rabbi gave the nuptial benediction, and delivered an address. “ Le mur murant Paris rend Paris murmuranot,”—and extending the 
Baron James de Rothschild, on the occasion of the marriage, sent a sum limits of the city to the line of Louis Philippe’s furtificati ons, is now ac- 




















of 18,000 francs to be divided among the twelve bureaux de bienfaisance of | complished by a decree in the Moniteur. 
Paria,” 100 yacht matches were sailed in > are a = | 
ear. The prizes amounted in cash to about £3396, of w sum the 
oyal Clubs contributed £2515. The principal winners were the Mos. Ovituarp 4 
>, Vighent, Ladworth, and Ureuiine ; the Soar — = ; tea oh tel Tue Late Generat Jacon.—A letter from one of the officers of the 
ee Tee ee ey een 0n, ant tenn wath | Belooch Rifle Brigade says that, on bearing of the illness of General Ja- 
Ni Ball who wore ball diamonds valued at ,000, | cob, Mr. Frere remarked, “ if saythiug bappens to that man not one in 
$11,000. She sat by a window the whole evening, not daring to enter | |’), can over veplese bin,” and tet on ing of bis death 
the crowd, for fear that the lace might be injured, or the Lop o | Mr. ame dered 0 day of mourning throughout pe my yell 
=Theg avo about to incngusste la cone pogh oom cob died of * complete exbaustion,” caused by over work. He was only 
the Sesioty of Nateral History. it & opie 1 . The build- | rty-five years old. At bis death he was surrounded hy his officers Eu- 
brick. Its front is ornamented by a portico of four columns. ¢ build- | 06 and Native, and hoary old Native offlcers were seen erying like 
ing will cost about £2,500. Its length is ninety feet, and its breadth children, Sie was bested attheut cay peme, tt win bh 
forty- five feet. ~Dean Swift proposed to put pm oye wisb. The whole = oteey: aby 9 apt —_ taney” = 
= a r erfally —~ i Pg senbuative “din and noise made y women tearing their hair and men crying was 
5 , 7 ’ . 
Breton cows have been introduced into London, to be kept by families. | ‘4eteribable.” Jacob's heir is the gallons Major Merewether. 
They give from seven to ten quarts < milk oe, and it —* ae 
them only about eight-pence or nine-pence a day._—_---— nase | pail and steam ; bat there are a few yet left, one of whom died a f 
lette in B land have now to be or will not be delivered. steam ; re are y a few 
a The emote pr hewh of South eis ee towards the Fand | @@Y8 ago at Paris. His real name was Lutterbach, or rather Dr. Lut- 














An Ontorat.—Originals are getting rare in our all-levelling days of | baer —_ ay tho new coleuss, andl surmounted by 6 





colours will ever proudly wave 
——. Woman's A ieeiek 
your Queen country upon you to defend their ts, 
of the 17th, I know and feel you will rally round those colours, and 
tory will be yours, ee ee ee ee 
offer up our earnest prayers to Him who is alike the God of 
of Peace, to bear you in his safe keeping. To you I now present 
een) ee ome yee lives, and may they ever lead you 
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Sit oiioen aes mestvel ath guet eustion by he tempent Ge 
une ee ee he colours 
having been received a kneeling, Colonel Crof- 
ton -—* Allow me, ivian, in my own name and that of the 
2d Battalion of the 17th t, to express our thanks for the honour 
ou have done us in presenting these colours, and for the kind wish you 
ve ex; towards us. In return we acknowledge in you, with pe- 
culiar p re, a lady closely allied to one of England’s and most 
chivalrous soldiers, and therefore most eminently qualified to present to 
this new battalion these colours, which are to us symbols of our love to 
our country, our allegiance and our devotion to our Queen, and conse- 


quently of our daty to our God.” 

The Crimean medal was worn by many of the officers 
es Colonel Crofton was the most distinguished and 
corated. 

An entertainment was given in the evening by the officers of 
at St. George’s-ball, Stonehouse. The ball-room, which is 85 
45 wide, and 30 high, was adorned by a tran-parency of Her 
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ther transparencies, with appropriate mottoes, surrou 
military weapons in curious devices, embellished the walls, while a va- 


for the reliet of the sufferers by the mutivy in India, the munificeat sam | terbach, for be held a medical diploma from one of the German aniver- | re ahedhttentemenitaretnn "5 


pte | sities ; but be it that this name was too difficult for pronunciation to | 
p bony pee tess ear Pee pens poy te ear at |B arisian friends or any other cause not known, the learned gentleman 





- are to be continued. A series on the Principles of 
: “f lly passed under the cognomen of Fourage, and under this appel- | 
be engaged on a work especially for his own public reading. Mr. Thac genera / | gress. The superintendent of the 
k ma Gast See pat aside twice as much, at least, from bis lectures, lation was extensively known ry oe the French metropolis. His 


since he begen to read as well as write, What notions of personal dig- great purpose during life, on which be spent all his fortune, bis time, 


nity can resist the temptation of such earnings as these, ay with *#04 his patience, was to drill mankind, and, in the first instance, the es 


authors baving families to provide for !———Dejazet’s femme de cham- French portion of it ; for, according to him, all the evils under which 
bre bas just died, bequeathing to her mistress a funded sum of 200,000f., | 
which Ae ao om tae to time purloined, with the ultimate | *° comes “a> po = pes Le aed —— — 
object of securing to her improvident employer an income of 10,000f. in | _ ets, but lkew vy a gre mechanical contri- 
her old age.————George Phillips Bood has ae Com rt # ‘ances.—London paper, Feb. 5. ‘a 
the Observatory at Harvard College, Cam e, in the room of bis late! post 
father A bill bas becn introdased into the Legislature of Van-| yr. Al ag ae wy Big henry Boyne pry a. 
couver’s Island, to authorise the use of the decimal currency of the U.S., | Street, seventy-six. The deceased gen' many years ago to 
as the currency of the colony. The demolition of Montagu House, | the pi of Sir Wathen Waller, and yed daring the greater part of his life 
Whitebal! Gardens, the resid of the Buccleuch, is to be forthwith | a very large practice as an oculist. He was known as a very dexterous and remark- 
commenced. The house was built by the late Dake of Moptagu, on | Sbly su extractor of cataract.—Of apoplexy; while on duty at the Ri. Ar- 
Crown land, and on bis death passed to his daughter, married to the late iy tay Ne a dg - Pakene at Oe Rev. 
Duke of Buccleugh, from which the present Duke Inherited it. A “ pa- Capt W ‘Hardwick hep. 2d Ft. late of the 4th and 45th Regts. He es 
latial residence” is to be raised on the old site.——Aceording to the | ceived the war medal and six clasps. At Bridgnorth, Salop, Capt. J. Maynard, 
Caleuta , the British Commander-in-Chief’e intended return to | R.N.—At Cheltenham, Mejor Ellis, formerly of the 18th Hussars.— At Valletta, 
England is to lay his title and fortune at the feet of a fair | Malta, Sir William Henry Thornton, K.C.M.G.—At Exton-park, Rutland, the 
lady, encouraged, probably, in undertaking bis new campaign by the | Hon. W. Middleton Noel, of Clanna Falls, Glocestershire.—At 
example of his brother-in-arms, the ea hy ann th ~~ The | the G7th m7 W. Th ' 
Lord Byron thus defined : “A wrete! comprom! tween the Regt.— Lodge, ee 
pamion Tor wine and the propriety of water.”-——The relapse of the | mg a! y me geet y ! late of H.M.’s 53d Regt.—At Chetnole 
ing of Naples appears to have been rather severe. The day before the ler, D.C.L. Chad of @ 
ce’ tion of the marriage of the Duke of Calabria, King Ferdinand was spector of P 
obliged to n take to his bed, and was prevented from being present | Major H.M. t ; ‘ 
at the nuptial ceremony at Bari. Fagen y | J the —, — a oe Greys.— a Pelee Heme Tunbridge-wells, 
sensible improvement bas since set in, and the King expected to be soon | In J. 
able to pov me to Caserta. The Perth Courier says that “the Mar- Rr bell, R.N.. —— London, Vice-Admiral F. Hatton 
nis of Breadalbane, and other and gentl and gentry of 
county of Argyll, lately resolved to su licensed drinking —_ te the = 
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houses on their tive estates, with a view to the moral and physical h ae _ ‘ wy be ~~ ra the a Sir — 
elevation of the Highlands.”————Pike’s Opera House, Cincinnati, | Qgie, Admiral of the Fleet. He is succeeded in his title by his eldest son Ma- 
has been opened. building is large, we = t Ree | archi- ate, ve Sais 14 year—lIn Paris, Robert Walsh, Esq., formant " ly U. 
tecturally fine outside and decoratively fine n. 2, persons are Jonsul city, many years a highly esteemed le Was 
said to ie atteaded the opening —-——-A society bas been formed in | well versed in the politics of bee and his published with 
Lendon to employ o compe of wanaded men tom the Ouisene opt iatia, Pe by yRL, et & anal catoense— t Bridgetown, 
who are quite capable of going messages, conveying no 8, » Assistan , brig tanta, 
or holding Ceset de. Theirs at present are seven in number, all | ——— & a severe attack 
over London. The tariff of ¢ — 8 oe oe ered | a 
The indefatigable Verdi is on t nt 0} ucing & new opera. 8) 
called Un Ballo di Maschera (1 Ball), und the subject is the assas- Appotusments. 
eination of Gustavus the Third of Sweden. It will be produced at Rome. | _Lieut. and Captain Kapa Grenadier Guards, to be yee A the Prince of 

—At the Scala at Milan a Ballet has been brought out under the | Wales, v. . Ridley, C.B., G 


y 
v. Dr. Lyon Playfair, C.B., resigned.—J 
fearful day being depicted by a series of pirouettes and entrechats, pas pet ey A. de Boucherville, E. Martindale, D. 8. Ogilvy, and J. Ormeby, aq 
—— 


seuls, pas de deux, and pas d’ensemble ! The Grand Duchess 


title of The Passage of the Beresina. Only think of the borrors of that | Gentleman ther to Prince 





—~< 
Stipendary for the Mauritius.—R. W. Mara, Esq., ttor- 
de “General er Antigua AO. Da ell, Esq., now Acting Consul-General at | Drag 
jena, widow of the Grand Duke Michael, brother of the late Emperor Belgrade to be H. M. Gonael ab Beners W. 


.—A. 8. Walne, 
T t to Sir Robert Peel, | such matters, anya Lord Allen isto be the new Keight of the ‘Thistle: inthe 
most liberal conditions. he monumen eel, | suc , says 0 e new o . 
bythe sabncribers st Glaagow, 12 to be in, Drogas, and will be | Ble ee ee EOL tan te apo Gok oe 
erected at the North-west angle of George Square, cor | . , K.C.B., 5 
with the statue of James Watt————“ Milan (say the re | period of service has expired. 

never was so quiet.” This is the very last kind of Revolution rete Ne 

that was Mg in aT RB A. | Rae Eye | Arup. 

he exclaimed, “ Milan quiet! the Pope’s mother, it must be | . 

then the Milanium!” : A contradigtion has been already given | oy Deere Sein 4 been tried with a new rifle 
from various quarters to the declaration of a Congress of the great | “shell,” called by the inventor, Captain Norton, “ the liquid fire rifle 
Powers bei t to be held to settle existing differences. The Zow- | Shell.” This vessel, it is claimed, will set on fire the sails, rigging: and 
lonnais contains the following on the subject: “Several journals | even the hull of any vessel t — the shell is thrown, shell 
in attributing to the Emperor Napoleon the intention of bringing before | i# about three or — Gant size o CX ents 

a Con Italian question and the modification of the treaty of | but is hollow, the interior being filled glass 
1815. We are auth to declare that these statements are unfounded.” | the “ liquid fire.” This preparation is a secret in the possession of Cap- 
————Orders have been issued to call home all French ships of war on | ‘ain Norton, but the ingredients are phosphorus dissolved in bi- 








conical rifle bullet, 
which is contained 





The Woolwich lectures, for the improvement of the Artillery soldier, 
Chemistry are in pro- 

barrack schools at Woolwich reports, 

that the segregate number of non-commissioned officers, gunners, and 
soldiers’ children receiving education there amounts to con- 

siderably over 1,000 


daily.—_—A tal memorial is to be created 


monumen 
buman beings suffer was chiefly owing to their not walking upright. at Woolwich by the Royal Artillery, to the toy | of the officers, non- 


commissioned officers, and men of the corps who fell in the Crimea dur- 
ing the late war. The work is entrusted to Mr. J. Bell, 
sculptor.——Twelve field batteries are ordered to be held in readiness 
for India. This large draught will be rendered as efficient as possible. 
——A regular school of gunnery has been formed at Shoeburyness.—— 
It is stated in Woolwich that Mr. Armstrong, i tor of the 
wrought-iron rifle cannon, has contracted with Government for a consi- 
derable number of the guns to be forthwith supplied for the use of the 
Artillery.——aA good service pension of £100 per annum has been con- 
ferred upon Major-General M, C. Johnstone, late of the 87th Foot. He 
has been thirty-six years in the service, and was much employed in the 
Kaffir wars.—It is alleged that the Government have completed a con- 
tract with three large iron companies for a supply of 68-pounders as fast 
as they can be cast. An important contract for gunpowder bas also been 
taken.—The 59th which has been at Hong Kong for the last nine years, 
bas been relieved and embarked for England on the 19th Nov. But ten 
of = ~~ regiment are left out of 1000 who landed at Hong — 





shortly brought forward.——* The other day,” says the Morning Herald, 
“it was annow that the Hon. Mr. Gordon, who bad accompanied Mr. 
Gladstone in the capacity of private secretary, ted to the course 
that gentleman had pursued, and consequently resigned bis post. This 
is altogether incorrect. Mr. Gordon remains, having 2 the ap- 
pointment of pattems PHP a R. Hardinge, K.H., is to re- 
ceive £100 per annum Maj.-Gen, W. C. Anderson, £50 

from the grant for distinguished services———a local journal announces 


government do not intend ts of ca- 
valry and infantry troops to India June, unless any unforeseen cir- 

in the meantime arise.——Four non-commissioned 
officers in the 


Indian army, Col. Ser. T. Hardy, Qtmr.-Serg’t. R. Rich- 

— Staff Serg’t. H. Murray and Qtmr. Thompson, have been made 
gas. ws 

Wanr-Orrice, Fes. 11.—Ist 

Lt-Col, v Foster, who ex. 2d: WM‘M Weir to be Cor, 


the financial year. 1858-9, accord 
cluding the supplementary vote 





8 whi possibly be spared from the particular service | 8u!phate of carbon, and hermetically sealed. Immediately on this shell 
= Suey a = 7 heed the members of the tive aay bey ignitable matter the glass is broken, and so powerful is the 
Body who have already come up to Paris for the session it is there | liquid that it almost instantaneously sets the objects ina blaze. Sacks | 
is hardly one who does not declare that the popular feeling in his de-— suspended on poles, chante ie of @ ship, and completely satu- | 
partment is decidedly opposed to war, particularly amongst tbe rural | rted with rain, were at, aud the liquid spreading through the can- | 

i entalembert has had two silver statuettes made, | ¥8%, burst forth into flames, entirely consuming the whole. Captain | 
ther and Cicero, intending to present them to the two | Norton can undertake, with shell of larger size, to set fire to any line-of- | 
counsel who conducted his defence in the late trial. The young mem- | battle-ship in the navy. The next experiments undertaken were with a | 
bers of the engineering profession (London) have formed a new society. | 2¢W description of rifle shot, which has been named the “ Spinster.” | 
———— A new slate quarry has been opened in Canada, at Melbourn, | This bullet, which can be fired at a distance of 1,800 is intended 
near Sherbrooke. It is ofa dark blue colour and of so close a grain as | for blowing ap ennaetiine Se om} mepst gupee a an eating, Os | 
to be fire proof. A man, who was banished from San Francisco by | to the camp of an enemy. et, which in shape and slmenry 
the Vigilance Committee in 1856, has recovered $3000 against | the Enfield rifle ball, has a chemical substance attached to its base, which 
one of the Committee for the injury done to his character A | becomes ignited the instant it is fired, remaining burning long enough | 
fact iNustrative of the discipline of the Austrian army is that an officer, | t0 do the execution for which it is intended. A bag, containing about | 
when on active service, is not allowed to have more 36 Ibs. of bag- | *¥o pounds’s weight of gunpowder, mixed with a great quantity of saw- | 
; Several Hindoo gentlemen, at a meeting at Bombay, hel dust, was placed upon the ground, the powder being soon through | 
the purpose of aiding in the erection of an economic museum, with | by the rain. One of the inster” shots was fired at the masts, and after 
natural h and gardens, to be called, in honour of her Ma- | ® short time the powder was ignited and blown up. Captain Norton | 
jesty, the “ Victoria Museum and Gardens,” spoke in a tone that com-| *fterwards exhibited some of his “ frictional igniters,”” which are a kind 
mands the ion of the English press, which augur there- | of band grenade, and can be made to explode when thrown from a glacis 
from that in future the two races will work together rake queerel in the face of assailants. The engineer officers present expressed them- 
by the recent death of her husband selves in satisfactory terms at the result of the experiment ; and as re- 
. Bushwell, is now a widow, is ng in Lord Camp- gards the rifle bullet a favourable report has been made to the authori- 

been printed for the information | ties. 7 
with food and fire, and| A Revivep Barrarioy.—The ceremony of presenting colours by Lady 
If, at the expira-| Vivian to the 2d battalion of the 17th Regiment, took place at Mount 
taken as the ver-| Wise, Devonport, on the 3d February. This battalion was reduced i 





lation. 
popalatior = 

















amounted to £8,851,371; the estimates for the present year amount to 
£9,813,181, showing a net increase of £961,810. The total number of 
officers, seamen, boys to be voted for the service of the year is 


47,400, and the number of marines, 15,000. 


A CoLiision.—The frigate Curagoa, 31, Captain Mason, sailed from 
Spithead for Plymouth to embark Lord Lyons and suite on Thursday, 3d 
of February. At 3 P.M. next day, twenty miles off Durlstone Head, she 
came in contact with the schooner Flda, of S The Fiéa received 
considerable damage; she arrived at Portsmouth on the 4th instant. 
Captain Field, of the Flea, reports that his vessel was close hauled on 
the starboard tack, heading south, wind, west southwest. The 
sent a boat to offer assistance if needed, and afterwards proceeded on her 
pan ND ete The officer of the deck was afterwards tried by 
Court Martial ourably acquitted. 


—_— * 

The Hecla, 6, Com. Aplin, from the coast of Africa has arrived at Ply- 

mouth Sound. The coast was bealthy when she left.——The Triton was 

at Sierra Leone, Jan. 10. The Viper, 4, and Heron, 12, were on the South 

Coast.—tThe Pluo, 4, had sailed from the South Coast for St. Helena, 

where she would remain a short time to recruit the health of her crew. 
Sharpshooter 


i 
? 


Sierra Leone on the arrival of the January mail.—The Hela 





d in 
dict of the jury ; if not, are from the further considera- | 1802, but was revived in April last on Maker Heights, Plymouth. It now 
tien of the care, “idize, Bono wes blssed the other night ef the | excesde 700 men, obtained principally from the counties of Devon, Cora- 
Italian Theatre, St. Petersburg, for baving a few nights before caused | wall, York, and Northampton. The app they p ted augurs 
the performance to be changed on pretext that she was ill, and yet gone | well for their discipline. The average height of the battalion is 5 feet 
to a grand party in the house of a Princess, and sang there as charm- | 6} inches, and the age 19 to 20. It is commanded by Colonel Crofton. 

ingly as ever. me. Bosio had previously been highly esteemed by the| Instead of the inconvenient size hitherto used, the new colours, after 














issioned Oct. 22, 1855, and has been ever since employed in 
pression of the slave-trade on the coast of Africa.—The sc. st. Sanspa- 
reil, 70, is paid off——The ec. st. sloop Racer, 12, Com. the Hon. T. A. 
Pakenham, has sailed for the North America and West India station —— 
The Rodney, 90, is to be docked and made ready for sea.—The Trafalgar 
120, being converted iato a 90-gun se. st., is nearly completed ; i is 
derstood she will be attached to the Channel t.—The 
M rappler are to be commissioned.—Se. st. sloop Swallow, 
has arrived from the Mediterranean.——The Nankin, 50, is to be paid 
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get 





Petersburghers.——-——The man who trusts to the last omnibus generally | the French style, and in accordance with a recent regulation, are of much Spider and G 
has to walk home. The Rev. Mr. 8; has joned his | more portable dimensions ; in place of the customary spear head they are 
contemplated trip to America, certainly for the present sur ted by a gilt crown, on which there is the full figure of a lion. 


year. 

The hereditary Grand Duchess of Tuscany, daughter of the King of Sax- | The pattern of the 
ony bas died at Naples ————A new claimant for the ancient Irish | banver of the 17th, uniform with the facings of the regimeut, bas a white | 
title and Barony of inchiquin is about to appear in the person of Mr. | ground ; the word “ Leicestershire, 17,” encircled by a wreath, appears in 

Fitz james O’Brien, of this City. At the recent opening of Par- | the centre, and sup the words “ Ghuznee” and 





ported on the left b: 

liament, Queen Victoria wore a skirt of white satin with stripes of gold, | “ Sevastopol ;” on the right by “ Affghanistan” and “ Khelat,” and be- 
a tiara of diamonds, and a necklace compored of the same precious | low by “Indostan.” Several idc figares — the embellish. | 
stones, ber mantel and train being of crimson velvet embroidered with | ments. banners are of silk, and are finished in the most tastefal | 
gold. Mr. Dien, Sivaeiy C0 Las8 0. Paget, has stated that Govern-| manner. After being consecrated they were raised from the military 
ment would not grant itional guaraniees to the Atlantic tele- altar of drums, and held by Major M‘Kinstry and Brevet Lieatenani- | 











graph, or to any other submarine tele t’s| Colonel Rawstorne, between whom Lady Vivian stood, and, eddrensing | 
somewhat changeable opinions are in a recently published pam- | Colonel Crofton and the assembled soldiers, alluded with spirit to the 
phiet. The most curious instances cited are two letters written the | past achievements of the army. “War, alas!” continued her ladyship, 
ay in one he calls Louis Na “ ” ja the ~ still exists in India, and ramours of coming war yet nearer home have of 


, written a few weeks later, he him “ Nero.” ———Mr. | late reached us. Should, thea, the sad neseadity arlee, I am sure these | 


Queen’s colour is like that of other regiments. The | 


and turned into a screw steam ship.—tThe whole of the ships in course 
and uader repairs at Woolwich are ordered to be com- 
com- 


st 


construction 
pleted with despatch.-—Sc. st. frigate 25, is ordered 
plete for sea with all despatch.——The Northumberland fishermen en- 
rolled as Naval Coastguard Volunteers have been aad 21 
drill aboard the Spanker gunboat, in Shields harbour. y area 
stout body of young fellows and making satisfactory progress ——The 
Wasp, 13, from South America has arrived. 


Arpomrtuxyts.—Capt. W. D. O'C: the Ailgiers.—Lieuts.: L. V. 
: , Oo Ren. Be & Poulden, 1. iene, and C. <, tee to 
: W. H. Batemap to Algiers ; G. A. Welsh to 
Promorions.—Comrs. : J. Roche, W. M‘Ilwaine, W. Speck, T. D. Stewart, 
and G. Kennicott to : 8. Strover, 
, T. Brydges, and 
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te understood decided on, and 


Their forests yie 

Shut out, first, by the policy of 
Francia, from all communication with otber lands, 
nor desire their luxuries, The climate is delicious! 
festivals of the Church, and an occasional “ dance, 
tony of existence. 


sul Hopkins, receives, as it deserves, full and particular explanation. 





Give the maté, beef, and mandioca, and they are satisfied. 
first, and the native pastures 


n, and again 









y soft ; and with the 
they dream i imagini ao ee at 1 
, t away. nin; true on 

Eiyelum is Paraguay. , . 


The controversy between President Lopez and the United States Con- 









Tt arose in the most casual and ridiculous manner; and was exacerbated by 









Foe aa secant will write of it like dunce the first. 

So wrote the witty Canon of St. Paul’s,in an early number of the 
Edinburgh Review ; and what was true then of travellers and their tales 
polds good with equal, if not redoubled, force’ in these days and in this 
country. We are led to make these remarks by the sight of a new work 
from semi-official sources, about an almvst unknown land—which yet 
contains matter of extreme interest at the present moment, in consequence 
of the coercive action of the United States towards this same mediter- 
ranean region. We take it up to obtain information about the actual 
cause belli, and the character of the inhabitants, antagonists of our friends 
and fellow-citizens. © 

The book appears under the title of Za Plata, the Argentine Confederation, 
and Paraguay, by Thomas J. Page, U.S.N., published with an excellent 
Map and Engravings, by Harper & Brothers. It contains the personal 
narrative of the Commander of the Expedition sent by Mr. Kennedy, the 
Secretary of the Navy in President Fillmore’s government, to explore 
and survey the Rio de la Plata and its tributaries. The vessel which 
earried the Expedition was the Water-witch, a steamer of 400 tons burden 
and 9 feet draught of water, constructed to prove the efficacy of the 
“ Morgan” or “ feathering ” side-wheels. One of the first Nota Benes, 
which we observe in Lieut. Page’s handwriting, touches the impropriety 
of sending an experimental ship on a particular mission, of a surveying 
or scientific character. Of course these unhappy wheels broke down 
just at the moment of most need, and proved a constant source of an- 
noyance, expense, and delay. The cruise lasted from February, 1853, to 
May, 1856; and it so happened, by a curious coincidence, that while 
Lieut. Page was in the waters of Paraguay, the troubles arose which 
have necessitated the presence of a United States flotilla to obtain com- 
pensation fur, or to avenge, the injuries then inflicted. We desire to lay 
before our readers what may be considered as an impartial account of 
the matters at issue between the two governments, as gathered from 
Lieut. Page’s own testimony ; and at the same time we would select a 
few pa:eages in illustration of the writer's style, power of observation, 
and natural ability. 

The countries bordering on the La Plata and its tributaries are less | 
known to us than any other on the South American Continent, with the 
single exception of Patagonia. Sir Woodbrine Parish published a va 
luable work on their condition, some 46 years ago; and an occasional 
tourist has made rapid visit, and presented the result of his observations 
to the public, in the shape of “a Gallop across the Pampas,” or under 
some such title. The facts embodied in the Report are therefore to be 
considered and scrutinized with all the more attention, that if erroneous 
they are more likely to mislead succeeding writers, and if correct they 
will more surely convince and guide the opinions of a numerous class of 
readers. 

The Rio de la Plata is in reality an estuary of the sea, into which the | 
two giant rivers, Parana and Uruguay, disembogue at a narrow deep- 
water Channel commanded by the small island Martin Garcia, under the 
Buenos Ayres flag. We are not however concerned with the Uruguay. 
The lower course of the Parana lies between different States, members 
of the same Argentine Confederation ; and by treaty its free navigation 
has been secured to all nations. But, 760 miles North, at the angle 
formed by the junction of the river Paraguay, a new jurisdiction ap- 
pears; and the name of President Lopez first becomes familiar to our 
eyes. The beauty of the intervening country fully compensates for the 
tedious monotony of this long ascent ; and Lieut. Page gives a graphic 
account of some of the scenes witnessed by him. 

During the season, the fruiterers lay their barks against the banks, 





and load from the —— peach and orange trees. The hes 
are of excellent quality, tree is also much cultivated fire- 
wood. Its growth in the wild and free islands of the Parana, and the 


fection of its fruit without culture, are facts 
mpress a stranger. A more ting spect: than is p 
ing the fruit season by these islands can scarcely be imagined. Poets 
would have revelled in it as a scene of beauty. The lower 
banks — —_ aquatic plants a — pee shaded 
the w,W jong P| ully into the 
and formed poy which ortniee moored their 
On all sides the vegetation was 


too extraordinary not to 
7 i | dur- 





enience of the siesta. 
in its luxuriance, and the air was laden with delicate odours. 


As Paraguay claims authority over both sides of the river from which 
it is named, up to the Brazilian boundary line, and as she is actually 
riparian owner on one bank of the Parana, the Commander of the 
Water-witch was compelled to obtain permission from Lopez to prosecate 
the objects of his expedition. This, however, was immediately granted, 
and directions were issued to the officials of the Republic to aid Lieut. 
Page’s progress in every way; and no check, other than the natural 
difficulties of the river or the timidity of Brazil, would have been placed 
on his operations in this part of the Continent. We find repeated allu- 
sions to the friendly disposition evinced by the Paraguayan authorities 
towards the party. Witness the foilowing extract : 
The Capitaz would receive no pay for the beef or milk ; and on en- 
airy I found that this wan ta coeumiinee tt the orders of the Presi- 
it. This is only one of what I consider a series of national civilities, 
offered with a delicacy which reflects high honour upon his Excellency. 
Indeed Government hospitality represents a characteristic of the Para- 


fod ; and they have a native tact which rarely offends even the 
conventional ideas of those who have associated more with the outer 


Again, the same idea : 
Much as I was obliged afterwards to disapprove and deprecate the 
course of President toward the Americans who had settled in 
Asuncion, and in the unprovoked attack upon the Water-witch while 
ascending the Parana, the reception of the expedition in his waters, and 
his entire course toward us, until bis outbreak with the Consul, was cha- 
racterized throughout by generous hospitality. 
The first indication of a change in Lopez's disposition appeared on the 
return of the Water-witch from the upper waters of the Paraguay. She 
had passed within the boundaries of Brazil ; and Lopez both dreads and 
hates los Portagases, whom he has long tried to exclude from the advan- 
tages of river communication with the Atlantic. This difficulty was 
easily smoothed over ; and, during the time consumed in the repairs of 
the steamer, the country, with the President’s leave, was thoroughly ex- 
plored by different parties of the Expedition, and several futile 
were made, in smaller steamers, to explore some tribataries of the Pura- 
guay. We see the picture, roughly drawn it is true, of asweet and most 
beautiful land. Everything, the product of a tropical climate, seéms to 
thrive here. 


| cerning publie.”’ 


A more generous, single-hearted people it is impossible Legal 


indi t conduct on both sides. Mr. Hopkins stated his complaint in 
language too strong to be palatable to the hot temper of Lopez, who re- 
taliated by revoking Mr. Hopkins’s exequatur. The Consul was also 
Agent of an American Trading Company, established under his auspices 
at Asuncion, the capital ; and he seems to have in this way occupied a 
rather conflicting and ambiguous position. Lieut. Page at any rate ap- 
pears to have been a very rough sort of a pacificator ; and, sailor-like, 
he was prepared to clench his arguments of the pen by the supreme ar- 
gument of the cannon-ball. It is amusing to notice the anxiety with 
which he hopes for some demonstration on the part of the Paraguayan 
Navy, a parcel of dilapidated schooners, which might justify him in run- 
ning a muck among them. 

We passed them slowly and in silence ; many a soul on the Water- 
a tee ew hoping that some brave son of Paraguay would provoke 
a 




















In consequence of these circumstances, a decree was issued by Lopez, 
refusing the right of navigation of the rivers of the Republic to all for- 
eign vessels of war. Under the same exasperated feelings, Lopez also 
refused to accept from Lieut. Page the exchange of ratifications of a 
Treaty, whieh arrived at this time from the United States. Then fol- 
lowed the difficulty of the Water-witch at Fort Itapion on the Parana. 
From the statement of Lieut. Page, who was separated from the vessel at 
the time, a good deal could be said in justification of the course taken by 
the Paraguayan Commandant. The steamer'ran a-ground, backed, went 
ahead, returned, and was a long time in front of the fort, in a channel 
which, asit is alleged, had been forbidden to all vessels, 

While in the act of getting the steamer afloat, a boat came alongside 
from a fort on the Paraguay shore, where was a flag staff, but no flag 


flying, and presented a paper to Lieutenant Jeffers, who returned it to 
the messenger, informing him that he did not read Spanish. 


Two or three blank cartridges were fired from the fort in quick suc- 
cession, followed by a shot which passed through the after port, cut 
away the wheel, and killed the helmsman. This shot was at once re- 
turned, and the cannonade continued with the following result : 

We learned afterwards that several Paraguayans were killed ; some 


said 15, others 11. The Water-witch was struck ten times ; bat the first 
was the only shot that did ary execution. ~ 


The cause of the war lies in the foregoing facts. The exploration 
of the upper part of the river being thus passed, our author returns 
to Buenos Ayres; surveys the Uruguay; and makes an interesting 
ascent of the Rio Salado, a tributary of the Parana. Finding his 
steamer inadequate for the completion of this little task, he becomes a 
centaur and cros«s the Pampas to Santiago. We feel much tempted to 
give extracta from this portion of bis narrative ; but our readers must 
refer to the volume itself fur these and other details about the Jesuits, and 






nautical and national shop, which will recommend it the more to a “ dis- 
We only utter the warning voice,—as regards the 
quarrel with Paraguay —that it is an ex parte statement, intended asa de- 
fence of the author’s proceedings when engaged in a delicate and difficult 
operation—for what independent nation cares to see surveying vessels, 
under another flag, in iis own waters? The result in this case is a war, 
or at least a hostile demonstration. 


The title-page of Ethel’s Love Life, by Mrs. J. M. Sweat, (Rudd & Carl- 
ton) describes it as a novel. Itis no such thing. It consists of eleven 
long letters from a maiden to ber lover, wherein she reveals to him all 
the experiences of her girlhood, in the way of flirtations, attachments, 
engagements, romantic friendships, e cetera. The refrain is the one 
which bores people so terribly—the “ trae’? man, the “ true” woman, 
the “ true” heart ; and if the lover still hold himself bound to Miss 
Ethel, after her candid revelati psychological 1, and senti- 
mental—he must te confiding as well as true. Furthermore, they may 
perhaps interest him, the lover aforesaid, or a reader even who hankers 
much after what are called “ inner revelations.” For ourselves, having 
said so much, we proceed to sponge them out of our memory. 

More simple and unpretending in every respect is The Old Plantation, and 
What I Gathered There in an Autumn Month, by James Hungerford, of Mary- 
and. (Harpers). This seems to us, who are ignorant of the locality, a fair 
transcript ofrural life in a particular district, as it may have been five-and- 
twenty years ago, and very successful in its delineation of negro character. 
The author, we observe, speaks of it as his first work—-an intimation, it 
may be presumed, that others will follow. In place then of criticising him 
tartly, we will tell him a brief anecdote. A lawyer of this city, high in 
the profession, amused as once by relating it. When, said he, he was a 
youngster in a law office, it happened that the getting-up of a case was 
entrusted bim. It was his maiden effort ; he spared no pains ; and on read- 
ing over the brief, or deed, or document—whatever it was—to his master, 
the youth waited with not unnatural anxiety for an opinion of its merits. 
But the master was a dry old chip, chary of praise. “ Young man,” was his 
remark, “ I’ve only one bit of advice to give you for your future benefit. 
When you've taken great pains with a composition, read it over, and if 
you find anything in it that strikes you as particularly fine,—cu it out /” 








WAS SHAKESPEARE A LAWYER? 

The Atheneum of the 5th ult. thas disposes of Lord Campbell’s enqui- 
ries and deductions on this sabject, contained in a letter addressed by 
him to Mr. Payne Collier, and published,uader the title: Shakespeare's 
s Considered. 

The whole includes its parts:—Shakespeare necessarily involves all 
the S ities. As the poet seems to have run the wide round 
of knowledge, mastering everything as he went—save alone the scienti- 
fic detail of nature—it is easy, on the inferential method of Lord Camp- 
bell, to show cause why he may be writtea down a tinker, an alderman, 
a ballad-singer, a privy councillor, anything you please. A year or two 
ago a naval officer placed in our bands a paper proving that 
had been a sailor. The proofs were copious and bad a look of strength. 
Nautical terms aboand in the plays—terms which are a lan, of 
themselves, and one seldom or never learned by landsemen. 
eae See te be the best of its time ; just such as a clever fellow 
would who had sailed with Raleigh to Ga stormed with 
Essex through the gates of Cadiz. a the 
undertook to prove that Shakespeare a 
the facts and idioms of ihe Bible ; laying 
gument to come that he had been ia his 
clerk. Mr. Rasgton, in a pamphlet not 
that Shakespeare at 


: 


the of real ropert Sa be mas 

tice of the law of rea! perty 

Book on the salyect, while hie familiarity wi common 
law was very surprising in extent and exactness. Pond ews ener 
to the poet. One critic of his works, armed for conjecture by a 

love and kaow of Italian manners, 





have heard a crack rider conte: 
horse-dealer, 
he could teach actors 






























































onseqaently, these works must have been 
ther and heroes. We 
must have been a 


imply—and that, 
Raleigh, and i fy) sagee 
| that Shakespeare 
from his way of putting the good ts of a horse. How 
their craft everybody knows. Inference never 
tires. Statesmen will dream that he who drew Ulysses must Have prac- 
tised the arts of government,—courtiers that the creator of Polooins must 
have hung about backstairs and privy galleries,—soldiers, that he who 
conducts with such glorious pomp of words, the Wars cf the Roses, must 
have shouldered a pike or set squadrons in the field. Men like to ac- 
count for miracles, Perhaps we forget, in our wish to make things plain, 
that Genius is a word meant to convey an idea of powers rising above 
rales and laws. What is difficult to Sylvester may be easy to Shake- 
speare. The tortoise crawls, the hare bounds. The most splendid thing 
in creation is also the most swift. Then, again, in the age of Shakespeare 
men had not learned to com’ nd the value of a minute sub-division 
of labour :—one man giving his whole time and thought to making pin- 
heads, another to sharpening pin-points. As Roman consulsin the great 
days of Rome were cxpentel to rule the city—to lead the tribes to bat- 
tle—to clear the seas or draw up treaties, so the same man in the reign 
of Bess would command the guards to-day, the fleet to-morrow, act as 
secretary of state, write for the stage, dance in the Queen’s chamber, and 
in bis blue and silver habiliments dash off in front of any army to Cadiz 
or Kinsale. Men were then men. They were expected to know every- 
thing, to do anything. The training of actual life was many sided ; and 
some of the ,reat men seemed to exhaust and defy the multitudinous de- 
mands upon their genius. Raleigh, who might perhaps be considered 
primarly as a sailor, sang with Spenser, nk ey up Bilson in divinity, 
astonished Mayerne in medicine, taught Hak uyt geograpby. Bacon ora- 
tory, and gave hints to Hatton in dancing and manners. We have lost 
the traditions of those grand accomplishments. Fancy Sir Charles Napier 
ng an archbishop on the Fathers or upsetting a Obief Justice of the 
Jommon Pleas on law! Fancy Lord Clyde teaching Gladstone elo- 
uence and Disraeli repartee, Livin phy of Afriea, and 
‘eonyson numbers and English! Raleigh is no less a miracle than 


Shakespeare. 

In the absence of direct contemporary py 
the Poet passed his youth, a very wide field is left open to conjectures 
such as Lord Campbell has here put on record. Between the school- 
time and deer-stealing was be scribbling in a lawyer’s office—felling 
bulls in a butcher's shambies—fighting in the Low Countries, like Jonson 
and Donne—travelling in Fraace and Italy, like Bacon and Wotton? 
The Lord Chief Justice takes up au old tale. Chalmers, we believe, 
first put Shakespeare in an attorney’s office. Malone accepted the hint. 
Mr. Collier has adopted it with warmth ; and to his entreaties fora great 
legal opinion, derived from the internal evidence of the plays or from 
external testimony—we owe the volume now on our desk. Lord Camp- 
bell examines this evidence at very great length ; setting word against 
word and fact nst fact,—and though, in his own person, he cau- 
tiously abstains from ouncing aa opinion, yet from his way of mar- 
shalling the passages in which his keen eye detects a legal phrase or a 
legal hint, he allows his reader to iufer that he considers the evidence 
in favour of Chalmers’ hypothesis overwhelming. We are sorry to differ 
from a Lord Chief Justice,—and we hope to do so with the respect which 
is due to his great place and peculiar experience. 

Lord Campbell examines the external testimony. There are two very 
early refi to Shakespeare’s London life, and to his very sudden 
and surprising dramatic success, Lord Campbell thinks, in the writings 
of Thomas Nash and Robert Greene. The first of these is thought to be 

rtant for the inquiry—Had Shakespeare been a clerk to an attorney 
tratford? We give our author the advantage of presenting bis wit- 
ness in his own way :— 


of the way in which 





































the early establishment and subsequent history of the country. Enough yo 
has been said to show that there is in it less than the usual amount of e 





miet ” was on 
by any one fact in the Poet’s life. Lord Campbell, however, 
trained to balance testimony, thinks this sort of evidence 
Nay, more. From the circumstance of Nash’s Epistle 

"3 * M ” he assumes that Greene may 

















attorney’s office ” ve * asserted aes 
two contem espeare, who were 
suits with Sioectt, whe must have known him well,and who were proba- 
bly acquainted with the whole of his career.” We trust Mr. Collier will 
insert the opinion of Lord 
for his own sake, assert that 
Nasb. 
















. 8c, 2, Adriana asks Dromio 

well?” and Dromio replies 

’s in Tartar limbo, worse than hell : 
hath him ; 

Sasen’d =p with steel ; 


“In Act rv. of Syracuse, “‘ Where is thy master, 
Dromio? Is Sad 











What, she arrested! teh me at whose sal 
— Bay belein seat of bait whias ‘reed that Tecantell, * * 
Ap. * * wonder ai: 
unknown should be in debt. 
Pee ee Tei cevected cn sna? . 
Dro. & Not on & bond, but on a stronger thing 
A chain, « chain ! w oa 
have # most circumstantial graphic accoun an 
A Pao [‘ before igment’}, in an atin om the ce, for to 
price of » gold hy 6 choir" 4 or bum-bailiff, in his buff costume, 
co conaying Ne, eee Sey’ cla 4, tier anions of mine (since an 
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The Alohion, 














Now, we sball take the citation of a passage from ‘ Much Ado about 
Nothing’ :— 

“ If the different parts of Dogberry 
found that the author of it had a ver 
The protiem was to save 
bility, without any regard to public safety :— 

a of office, to be no true 
P_... ‘eal fof sch Wind pa Bh At y Sse hy the more is 
for your eaty. 

3 Warcu.—if we know him to be a thief, shall we not lay hands on him? 

- ay ; but, 4 uch pitch will be defiled. 
The moni peaceable way for pou if you do take & thief ls tolet bim show himeclt what bei, 
and steal out of your company. 
—Now there can be no doubt that Lord Coke himself could not more accurately 
have defined the power of a peace-officer.’’ 

Is our Chief Justice playing the wag? Would Lord Coke have so de- 
fined the powers of a peace officer? Let us pass to a scene from 

“ The Winter's Tale.—In this play, Act 1. Sc. 2, there is an allusion to a piece 
ph oy law d which Wy ith gh it might have been enforced till very 

ly. could ‘hardly be known toany except lawyers, or those who had them- 


acquaintance with crown law. 
all trouble, danger, and responsi- 








selves actually been in prison on a charge,—that, whether guilty or 
innocent, the. poimner was liable to pay @ fee on his liberation. Herm e, 
de Poli King of ia, to prolong his stay at the court 


wing top £ 
Leontes in Scilly, says to bim— 


You put me off with limber vows; bat I, 

Though you would seek (’ ansphere the stars with oaths, 
Should yet say, ‘Sir, no going.’ eee 
Force me to keep you as a prisoner, 

Not like a guest ; s0 you pay your fees 
When you depart, and save your thanks. 


T 
—I remember when the Clerk of Assize and the Clerk of the Peace were enti- | ee 


tled to exact their fee from all acquitted prisoners, and were supposed in strict. 
ness to have a lien on their persons for it. I believe there is now no tribunal 
in England where the practice remains, excep’ 
ment; but the Lord Chancellor and the Speaker of the H 
say to prisoners about to be liberated from the custody of the Black Rod or the 
Sergeant-at-Arms, ‘ You are discharged paying your fees.’” 

From nearly a bundred pages of examples such as these Lord Camp- 
bell jumps to a conclusion, which he tries to force on Mr. Collier without 
accepting it—at least in form and words—in his own person. For rea- 
sons of far more weight than mere verbal analogies—and which we have 
already hinted—we reject the internal, as we reject the external testimo- 
ny. We think the proofs just as strong that Shakespeare was a doctor— 
a ecldier—a tinker—an apothecary. His int with law terms 





should not surprise a reader who knows what’ London was in the glori- | 


ous days of Bess. The courts of law were then places of public resort. 
Newspapers were uot, and the poets, wits and letter-writers spent a por- 
tion of their time in the courts in search of news and dramatic detail. 
‘Chancellor Egerton drew crowds, like the players at the Globe or Black- 
friars. The law business then conducted was immense—relatively far 
= than it is now. Lawyers made large fortunes. Law cases were more 
n men’s mouths. Term time ned and closed the jon season. 
Half the ordinaries in St. Paul’s Churchyard and Che began when 
the courts rat, sto when they rose. Legal resounded at 
the tables of the Mermaids and Mitres, at Tarleton’s in Paternoster Row, 
and the Three Cranes in the Vintry. That Shakespeare should have 
or up this popular language and used it for the purposes of his art, 
not more surprising than that he should have borrowed a martial idiom 
from the soldier and a gentle address from the courtier. 


a 


SNOW SHOE RACING. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ ALBION,” 


1 am prompted to send you the enclosed account of the Snow Shoe 
Race for Sir William Eyre’s Silver Cup, owing to an error which occurred 
some time since in i= valued Journal, and into which you were inno- 
cently led by some bilious contemporary, to whom you administered a 
ver opriate rebuke for sneering at the amusement of Saow er 4 

The Cap was given for Snow —s as the account will explain. To 
those uaioted with this exercise, it may be interesting to state, that 
the Snow Shoe bears the same relation to the snow as the skate to the 
ice. The shoes are made by the Indians; the most approved are those 
made at Lorette, near Quebec. They consist of1i 
battledore-frame with very little of the handle}, filled in with net work 
of skin prepared in oil, and vary in length from two feet nine inches to 
three feet six inches, and in width from ten to sixteen inches. Two small 
bars extend across the frame work inside the shoe, and to which the net 
work is attached ; the one is near the front and larger end, the other is 
near the back or smaller end. At the centre of the front bara little hole 
is left in the net work where the foot is attached, which must always be 
clothed in a moccasin. The hole is only large enough to allow the toe 
of the moccasin to play through ; this serves to @ the step steady. 
So much for the shoe ; a blanket, coat, trousers and warm cap, complete 
the dress. ; 

With our long winters and deep snow, the fields and the forest would 
be closed for a great part of the year ; with the snow shoe however, the 


soft snow’s su may be skimmed over as lightly and as swiftly as one 
can walk over the ground in Summer, and the beauties of snow 
drift, the snow clad trees and rocks may be explored and admired with 





comfort and pleasure. 

There are four or five Clabs in this city whose special object is the en- 
couragement of this manly exercise. comprise about three bun- 
dred members, consisting of lawyers aod students, merchants and clerks. 
The Club par excellence is the Montreal, of which Sir William Eyre has 
allowed b if to be considered a member ; the pleasure he has derived 
from witnessing their exercises, bas no doubt influenced him to this 


re- 
ceat act of courtesy. The Montreal Club hold Annual Races, which at- 
tract the beauty fash?on of the city. I enclose you a of the 


races for this season. During the Winter season, from January to April, 
the Clubs meet twice a week, in the afternoon, at times and places pre- 
viously appointed, and make excursions over the moantain which rolls 
back from our city, thence across the fields and through the woods of the 
surrounding country. Sometimes it is to some village ten or fourteen 
miles away, to dine and return by moonlight ; at other times, and more 
frequently, it is a less distance, a walk by some place interesting from 
its woodlands or fine views. When the snow has fallen recently, they 
follow the open fields, but as the surface is exposed to the sun, the cold 
and beating winds, it becomee hard and uneven; they then dive into 
the shady woods, where the tection of the trees and branches pre- 
serves the snow soft and elastic for a long time. 
The manner of walking is in Indian file, and following a leader, who is 
chosen for each walk. No sluggard can follow the track uoless he 
throws off his slaggishness, nor can one who is over fond of strong drink 
hold out. The practice tends to devel the phy 
cannot be done without affecting the intellectual. In the old and classic 
times, men oceupying the highest positions in state and in literature, did 
not consider it demeaning to enter the lists and compete in feats of agil- 
ity and strength, The physical has always been considered 
most intimate connection with the intellectual, givin, 
forts. Let any one visit the Universities of the Uni 
pression is, that the majority of the students require training of the bod 
previous to the cultivation of the mind; and any movement in this 


rection deserves the approval and encouragement of every well wisher to 


society. A Canapiay. 
Montreal, Feb. 21, 1859. 


[To our o 


the figures of two snow-shoe runners, 
—— 
Panis Faswions.—We are now in the midst of the carnival, and 


elements in the evening toilette ; 


the effect is brilliant, and at the 
time there is no violation of taste. 


displays three or four double skirts in tulle, very full and 


There are various ways of arranging a tunic on @ ball dress. It can be 


gathered up on the two sides with bows of velvet or flowers, or festooned 
80 as to form a sort of circular drapery, as they used to wear the second 
skirt in the time of Louis XIV. Ge h'can bo tens ta hits ene 
display the robe, bouillonade all its length, but diminishing as it reaches 
the waist. perry sys enough, although nothing but the very lightest 
toilettes are held in high estimation, yet velvet is uged more than ever 








"s charge are strictly examined, it will be | 





| corsage, aod this was encircled by bunches of campan 


t oval frames [like a | bedstead 


sical man, and this 


to have a 
power to its ef- 
States, and the im- 


t’s very interesting letter it is only necessary to 
add, that at the race for the cup twelve gentlemen started to accomplish 
a distance of five miles, being three times round a course a mile and two- 
thirds in length. Mr. Stanley, the ultimate winner, made the following 
“time : first round, 17m. 40s. ; second, 32m. 17s. ; third, 46m. 28. Only 
five of the twelve competed to the last; and the longest time was 55m. 
The snow, on account of a recent thaw, was scarcely in the best condi- 
‘tion. The cup was presented by mgd x ty the outside are chased 
] 


the 
sound of music resounds in the salons. Nothing is thought of but ball pies te 


dresses. Gold and silver, and gold an@ silver embroidery are essential 
same 
) are seldom worked all 
over with gold and silver, the precious metals are only introduced as ad- 
juncts in the form of embroidery rouad a short tunic, open in front, which 

bouillonnées, 





was then constantly oocurring, but which, like ‘ Trial by Battle,’ may now be!| as an ornament ; and ribands for the present are almost dispensed - 
considered obsolete.” witb. } 


Gold velvet and feathers, are much used for skirt trimmings, and here 
is a description of two of the most remarkable costumes wora at the last | 


ball at the } 
A dress of white tulle, with three double skirts, over which was a tunic. 
falling nearly to the knee, embroidered with double sweet pees, in green | 
sland gold thread. Han, from the tunic wasa gold fringe of light 
constraction, which formed an outline of the most dazzling descri 
One side of the tunie was gathered up by two plumes of k’s fea- 
thers mixed with golden grapes. The boddice was low, trimmed with a 
crossed berthe, bouillonnée. The waist had also a fringe ; and an 
Impératrice cord in green velvet fixed at one shoulder, crossed the bod- 
dice to hold up the tunic on the untrimmed side, which lifted by the cord 





was also ornamented with peacock’s feathers and golden A si- 
milar tuft of feathers was placed in the front of the , and the 
sleeves were very ingeniously contrived ; 7 were very short aud 
bouillonnée, and trimmed with aa lette of p k’s feathers, fas- 


tened by a chaplet of small golden grapes, the finishing touch to this 
original and remarkable costume. 

The other dress was of mauve coloused tulle, the first skirt bowillonne 
in very small bouillons, separated from each other by silver meee. AU 
short tanie fell over the skirt, trimmed with a rather deep silver lace, 
which formed a circular drapery rejoining the figure in front. It was 
lifted up on each side by two large bunches of campanula made of satin 
mauve, with long silver pistils, and foliage of green crape veined with 
silver ; bouquets of mountain-ash in silver, and tufts of small white 
feathers were mixed in the most elegant manner with the campanulas. 
ice was covered with a plastron [stomacher] of very 1 bouil- 
lons separated from each other by silver gauze. A silver lace passing 
round the shoulders was carried before and behind to the point of the 
ula ; mountain- 
ash ; white feathers ornamented the shoulders, aud the middle of the bod- 
dice was graced by a plume of large white feathers, which produced the 
most charming effect. 

These two brilliants toilettes have psed all their companions, and 
they will be imitated far and near. They give an accarate idea of what 
jast now is most in favour in the highest and most elegant circles, and 
that is the reason we have taken such pains to describe them. The 
head-dress of the lady who wore the mauve-coloured dress, consisted of 
a bandeau of diamonds, which on one side supported two white feathers 
tastefully arranged, and on the other a bouquet of campanula and moun- 
tain-ash in silver. , 

_ The head-dresses keep pace with the tealy of the dresses. They are 
bandsomer than ever, and more irregular form. Wreaths are not 
worn, or at least only by young girls of fifteen ; and these gre: J pre- 
fer a simple flower worn on the side of the head, or a few half-blown 
roses prettily put together and worn in the same way. The effect is 
youthfal very saucy. Head-dresses are often arranged a la Greeque, 
with a network of flowers enclosing the hair at the back, and a iight 
wreath crowns the front of the head. Foliage lly predominates 
over flowers for coiifures, and the leaves most in favour are those of the 
ivy, vine, and laurel. If flowers are yyy of, a pretty head-dress- 
may be made with a twist of velvet and a little lace, fi off with an 
esprit blanc, the most récherché feather of the season. This style of to 
ye is much worn, but it is not the most youthful, and it is more fitted 





— rout and —— than the a i, 
very pretty melange may be formed with transparent pear! 
tooned bebind a wreath of flowers, which glitter and dazzle on the neck ; 
so that by the lamp-light the 


of the fairies.— Paris letter, Fe 
Lorp Ciype at an Ovpe Brvovac.—On returning to camp it was 
quite dark, not a tent was pitched ; the baggage was coming up in dark- 
ness, and in storms of angry voices. As the night was cold the men 
made blazing fires of the straw and grass of the houses of the neighbour- 
ing hamlet, in which Nana Sabib’s followers had long been quartered. 
At one of those fires, surrounded Beloochees, Lord Clyde sat with 
his arm in a sling on a charpoy, which had been brought out to feed the 
flames. Once, as he rose up to give some orders for the disposition 
of the troops, a tired Bel flung himself full length on the crazy 
, and was jerked off in a moment by one of his 
“Don’t you see, fool, that you on the 
charpoy?” Lord Clyde in —* Let him 
fere with bis rest,” and took 
round these fires were most picturesq 
lour. Native soldiers, camp followers, Officers, 
prisoners, subalterns, all circling round, holding out their hands to 
genial glow, or guarding their feces from the fiyiog as the 
of a shed or a fresh bedstead or a truss of straw was thrown on the 
Rison Arrests.—The Westmeath J publishes the following : 
—* On Thursday last the police arrested, in a public house in 
towngeoghegan, a man named Martin Fallin, on suspicion of being a 
member of an illegal association. ——— returned from anaee 
about twelve months ago, and lately in Benalbit, in this county. 
He appears to be in possession of considerable means, a large sum of 
money having been found on an examination of bis effects. At the time 
of bis arrest he had on his pereon a paper containing the following pass- 


words :— 
“ We 
The 





i 


war bet: 


better 
« The night is dark—as black as ” 
“ That the tram (sty 
And hoist the h eagle and American star.” 
“ The right hand to the nose and the left to the ear.” 


There were also discovered, concealed in a trank in his house, several 
documents connected with the Ribbon Society. Fallin was brought be- 
fore Mr. Nicholas Keliy, R.M., and fally committed for trial at the ensu- 
ing assizes. 

Tue Nearouitan Exrces.—One of these unfortunate men, writing from 
on board the Neapolitan steamer Stromboli, Feb. 2nd, gives an ting 
account of their hopes and feelings ov their first taste of freedom. He 
says :-—“ It is im ble for any one of us to land; our imprisonment 
continues, and will end only at New York. Not even Poerio, who is ill, has 
been allowed to land for an hour. A Spanish sailing vessel has been bir- 
ed, on board of which we shall soon be placed. Neapolitan steam 
frigate which escorts us will tow the Spanish ship for two days, and then 
will turn back. We shall continue our voyage alone. After having 
passed ten years in a sepulchral stillness it is hard to be tossed about at 
sea. Iam, however, land well, and bappy in thinking I shall 
soon befree. On board the steamer we were treated. From New 
York I shall come to England. Forgive my incoherent letter ; the noise, 
the effects of a sea voyage, and, to tell the truth, a little vexation at hav- 
ing to make so long a voyage without a reason, the new life which I live, 
have bewildered my poor brains, and I hardly know what I am doing. 
We are well, Poerio excepted, who bas long suffered from bronchitis, 
which of late having become worse, gave us uneasiness. He is now 
better, bat who knows what may happen yu ke voyage, which must 

,’ 





last at least a month? We are in God’s we are c , and 
bear up manfully. Forgive my uncouth epistle; I tell you my head is 
quite confused and I am giddy.” 


Am1aBLe Conpescenstox.—The late Mr. Huddlestone believed himself 
to be lineally descended from Athelstane, of which his name was allowed 
to be an undeniable corruption ; and amongst others by the late Duke 
of Norfolk. These two s often met over a bottle to discuss the 
respective pretensions of their pedigrees ; and on one of these occasions, 
when Mr. Huddlestone was dining with the Duke, the discussion was 
prolonged till the untitled descendant of the Saxon Kings fairly rolled 
from his chair upon the floor. One of the younger members of the fami- 
ly hastened, by the Duke’s desire, to re-establish him, but he sternly re- 

hand of the cadet. “ Never,” he hiccuped out, 

“shall it be said that the head of the house of Huddlestone was lifted 
from the ground by a younger branch of the house of Howard.” “ Well, 
then, my old friend,” said the good-natured Duke, “I must try what I 
can do for you myself. The head of the house of Howard is too far gone to 
ick up the head of the house of Haddlestone, but he will lie down beside 

im with all the pleasure in the world:” so 
his place upon the floor. The en of this anecdote has been 
plagiarised, ae to other people, but the authenticity of this ver- 
sion may be relied on. 








members of the present House of Commens claim 
on election committees as being above the age of 


| into an hotel ; a lease having been recently 


look like dew drops fresh from the hands | | 
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General Arbuthnott, Mr. 
Adam Black, Hon. P. P. 
Bruce (Elgin), Sir C. 
(West Riding), Mr. H. 
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Sunday Times understands that her Majesty’s Theatre will be converted 
ope hoary Many 
Musical World says :—“ The Thea- 
in @ very strong sense of the word. Not 
only will the doors revolve on their hinges, but the very walls will be re- 
peared hed eee Fee ary new fashion ; and in lieu of the voices 
of Piccolomini and Giuglini, the sound of hammer and saw will be heard 
in the Haymarket, to be succeeded after a while by the clatter of knives 
and forks. There seems, in short, to be no doubt that the old Opera- 
house has been purchased by a joint-stock company, who intend to con- 
vert it into a huge hotel, managed after the Transatlantic fashion.’’ 


Tus Prixce or WaLes axp THe Pore.—The Prince has visited his 
Holiness. For the first time for some centuries the heir to the throne of 
England enters the Vatican! The visit was unostentatiously performed, 
according to the express desire of Her Majesty, and is thus described. 
The Prince of Wales went to the palace, accompanied by Colonel Bruce 

Mr. Odo Russell, and the members of his suite, to pay his respects to the 
Pope, into whose presence he was conducted by the commendatore Datti, 
merely preceded by two Swiss guards. His Holiness rose on the entry 
of the Prince, and, coming forward to the door of the apartment to meet 
him, conducted him in the most affable manner ible to a seat, and en 
tered into conversation with him in French with the benignity of address 
which makes so strong an impression upon all who are presented to Pio 
Nono. Colonel Bruce was the only other person present at the 
which was brief, and limited to es expressions 
wd my ty a ay ay tory to all parties. O: 
rising to take his leave, the Pope conducted him to 

the same warmth of manner which he had testified 


that purpose to certain parties. The 
tre may be expected to open 
on 
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Tue Pricess Ciori.pa.—I have had the luck to catch sight 
of the Princess Clotilda, and sent from Turia to the Princess 
athiide, and by her shown to one of her friends, who showed it to 
The face is decidedly a fine one, though less aga ge than it 
be some ten years hence. The outline is very beautiful, but the filling 
up is not perfect, nor can it be so at fifteen. coun! is a fine 
one, and has the mixture of kindness and je for which the Royal bride 
is celebrated. The expression, however, is a frank and honest one, 
I can as easily conceive the eyes flashing with indignation (which I dare 
say they will do often before a month is over) as melting with benevo 


| 
E 


ence.— Paris 


Wellington College on Saturday. This institution stands on a wild 
heath in Hampshire, about three miles from Sandhurst, and commands 
an immense stretching around as far as Windsor, 
Strathfieldsaye. The of the College are 132 acres 
The College itself is a building in the Italian or mixed style, 
having a centre and two wings, flanked by tall towers. The interior 
arrangements, of » made up of a dining-hall, li- 
brary, dormitories, one to each boy, a library and aj ts for the 
masters. The fund subscribed for the was £159,000 ; of this, 
when all is complete, £55,000 will have been expended on the College 
and grounds. remainder, invested at 4 per cent, yields a revenue 


in extent. 
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T 

brief and formal. ptm of 
bled about twelve o’clock. In half an hour, 
Consort arrived. inspec: 


gree 
oil: 


Ee 
H 
g 
5 
He 
: 


one side of her Majesty stood the 
cess Alice and Prince Arthur. 
governors, read an 


uses ; to which her Majesty fittio a 

able reply. Then the Arch of Canterbury offered 

the ceremony terminated when 2 Ay. ae, the rules 

statutes of the College. 9 yw 1 in the apartments 
paper, Feb. 5. 
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. She 
of the head-master.— London 


Tue Lorp or Srrawserry Hru.—The 
was short and slender, but com 
from behind, he had, from the simplicity of his dress, somewhat of a boy- 
ish a> says, Mr. Winnington told me I ran 

is for was high and pale. His eyes remark- 
gh was forced and uncouth, and 
not the most p . His walk, for more than half his life, 
was eafeebled by the gout; which not only affected his feet, bat at- 
tacked his hands. Latterly his fingers were swelled and deformed, hav- 
ing, as he would say, more chalk-stones than joints in them, and add- 
ing, with a smile, that he must set up an inn, for he could chalk a score 
with more ease and rapidity than any man in His compa- 
nions at Eton and at Cambridge were unfitted like himself for athle- 
tic exercises: Gray and West, Montagu and Cole. “I was” 
(says Montagu in a MS. memoir now before me) “ of a tender delicate 
constitution and turn of mind, and more adapted to reading than exer- 
ciees, to sedentary amusements than to robust play. I had an early pas 
sion for poetry : at Eton, when in the fifth form, I med to make 
English verses for my exercise, a thing not prac’ then.” His en- 
trance into a room was in that style of affected delicacy, which fashion 
bad made almost natural, chapeau bras between his hands, as if he wished 
to compress it, or under bis arm ; knees bent, and feet on tiptoe, as if 
afraid of a wet floor. His summer dress of ceremony was usually a la- 
vender suit, the waistcoat embroidered with a little silver, or 
silk worked in the tamboar, partridge silk stockings, gold buckles, ruffles 
and lace frill. In winter he wore powder. He disliked hats, and in his 
grounds at Strawberry would even in winter walk without one. The 
same antipathy, Cole tells us, extended to a great coat. His appearance 
at the breakfast table was proclaimed, and attended, by a fat and fa- 
vourite little dog, CoS eee a Cees the dog and a fa 

breakfast. 


vourite squirrel partook of 
He dined ly at four. “Iam,” be writes in 1789, “ so anti 
ted, as many are 


< 


2 


80 as to call « a me at that hour, because 
go page come Jools ny Lig ee pata 
pheasant, t of w eat sparingly. 
Pastry he disliked, as dificult of d gestion, : 
sel of venison pie. Iced then a London : 
of fran- 
kincense. The wine that was drunk was drunk during dinner. 
his coffee he would take a pinch of snaff, and nothing more that night. 
Of his habits of composition we have some account :—“ I wrote,” he 
said, “ | lin of Otranto’ in eight days, or rather nights: for my 
en, ee eee eee visitants. 
am ben several cups of coffee.” That he was always 
am 


2 


quated as still to dine at four, though frequent! 
if too soon for them to 
was chicken, or an 
he would taste a mor- 
drink. The scent of the dinner was removed by a censer or pot 
His visitors to see Strawberry he called his customers. 
composition are from ten o’clock at t till 
when writing, to take a hint from his friends, is the testimon 


suataay, base Ne Cole, neh ones ss Monee be of his 
tues and qualities ; though Bentley added that he thought whim, 
price, and pride, were too predominant inhim. One of the most 
able features in his life is the uninterrupted nature of 

ence with bis relative Sir Horace Mann. They saw mach of one another 
at Florence in the year 1741, and never met again. Yet a 
ence was maintained between them from that till the death of 
Mano. For four and forty years he was what he calls himself, Mano’s 
* faithful intel) .”” “ Shall we not,” he says, “ be very venerable 
in the annals of 
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these worn-out veterans of the Senate 
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She Alvion, 











ill often and for be repeated on both sides of that er 
to the question,—“ Who is indicated by the init‘als ‘A. H. H.,’” fami- 
Har on Sie ito peas ES © ee een end a ? This was 
Arthur Henry Hallam, who is remembered still, and who will cease to 


membered only when their memory shall altogether tail, by many 


F 


ungrudgingly vs the foremost and most 
near the comp 

daughter was reunited to the who been her play- 
; and a few years afterwards a still sadder necessity summoned the 
lay his wife beside the ashes of their children. Mrs. Hallam 
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uniform attachment to this family, coupled, perhaps, with the 
teristic beauty and seclusion of the spot, which led him to select 
parish church of Clevedon as the last resting-place for his own. For 
the next 10 years it might have seemed that the almost marvellous ac- 
plishments of his surviving son Henry Fitzmaurice Hallam—ano wa 
less gifted than the brother he outlived—were destined to bring 
consolation for his bereavements as a parent not inexperienced in 
li and intellectual eminence might find in the achievements of his 
son. t this hope also was doomed to an inscrutable pointment ; 
and in 1850 Henry Fitzmaurice also died, almost » upon the 


+1 


continent, at the age of 26, and now rests in the same grave with the 


others. For the last eight years of a life which had been darkened by 
this astounding succession of bereavements, Mr. Hallam found not onl 
but considerable cheerfulness in the tender assiduities of h 
only surviving child, who was married in 1851 to Colonel Cator, of Pick- 
hurst, in Kent, with whom he lived uninterru y till his death on 
Friday, the 21st of January, at the age of 82. mind remained lacid, 
occasionally even to the last, and he continued to enjoy at 
times the society which habits and circumstances of his life had ren- 
dered most congenial to him. But, while he cheered himself amid the 
affectionate homage which on all hands was emulously paid to him, it 
was unequivocally manifest to those who had access to his more sacred 
privacy that he had sought and found his hi and enduring consola- 
tions here than in the associations, or the achievements, or the ex- 
pectations of this world. He died in peace—the peace which this world 
cannot give,—a humble, meek, affectionate, and most venerable man. 
The funeral was strictly private, but it accomplished that pious wish so 
touchingly expressed in the epitaph, written by himself, over his elder 


B 


son,— 
“ Vale, 
Dulcissime, dilectissime, desi ’ 
Hic Pater ac Mater, 
ui us Tecum 
Usque ad Tubam.” 
New Mewsers or Tue Hovse or Commons.—Several changes have 

been made in the House of Commons on its reasse! , death hav 
removed three, elevation to the P others, and tments a th 


eerage . 
class, who were members of the Parliament which up at the close 
of the session on Monday, the 2d of Au; last. A few previous 
to the prorogation—namely, on the 27th of July—Sir Wil Jolliffe 
moved for new writs for South Devon and N: Cheshire, the former 


t Secretary to lea the 
electors of Enniskilleu to find another tative. The Uni ty of 
Oxford will have to go through the formality of re-electing Mr. Glad- 
stone, in consequence of the right hon. gentleman’s tem accept- 


t in the deck. His legs were 
immediately secured, and he was back to his den in safety. The: 
have since arrived in Eagland ; the lion was sent to the Dublin Zoologi- 


tional Education in Ireland, shows that at the end of 1857 there were 
5,337 schools in operation, an a daily attendance of 268,397 chil- 
dren, and an average number of on the rolls amounting 
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the leg, and held him lon 

him. He was taken, tried, and hanged at the county town on her evi- 

dence. The gentlemen ye advised her, as a matter of pru- 

prosecute, as she was a lone maiden lady, and would 

be & mark fo the revenge of the rest of the ng. Be it a6. anid she ; 
a“ i J 

: a justice, villain be hanged!’ Nobody ever 


the people were told 
the man whether the mouser was to be sold. 


now foremost ts of our time, among whom in his day he was 
oy promising. He died in 
etion of his 23d . Four later, and an 
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Which gained the First Prize in Frere’s Problem Tournay. 








WHITE. 
White to play, and checkmate in three moves. 
Sorvtion To Prostem No. 529. 
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enough to make herself sure of recognisin, 


is. The contrast between the lisping, soft voice 


and the prim, distinct tones of the old lady was curious 
Lady Morgan. 


Fisnive Exrraorpmvary on tae Parana.— On approaching the en- 


we were astonished at the number of fish, appa- 


rently myriads. We anchored at the confluence of the two waters, to 
give the officers and men a little -—, and an opportunity to obtain food 
and specimens. i caught the 


Red Snapper and per on the 
Mexico, where one might haul in the sluggish, in- 


active fish as lazily as an“ old soldier of a tar” would take in the “ slack 
but I never witnessed fishing such as this, at the confluence 
ia Negra and Paraguay. In an incredibly short time, hooks 
baited with pork were fi by dozens astern ; and scarcely had the’ 
touched the water, when hu of fish would spring reg! at 
bait. Dorado,.Parn, and Palometa, (all delicious for the tabl 
the varieties caught. The Dorado, so called from its golden co- 
from two to three feet in length, and weighs from eighteen to 
i os is white and solid. The strength of this 


ie) were 


hauled in it would spring into the air some 


t, not unfrequently detaching itself, or severing the 
, and looking, as it darted — like a huge golden 
with gems. The Parn is of a dark, grayish colour. The 

formidable 


to swimmers than = er inhabitant of 
j a row of triangular 


teeth, which cut like the sharpest knife.”—Page’s La Plata and Paraguay. 


with France.—The French Canadian journals 


INTERCOURSE 
the opinion that the appiontment of a French Consul in Canada 
to aconsiderable increase in the commerce between the two 


le French vessel visited the port of Quebec du 
19 vessels came from France to that port, 15 
A single vessel only left Quebec for France pag | 


} its destination being Bordeaux, and its cargo was 

the last year, we learn from the Canadian, not a single 
French emigrant arrived at Quebec. The value of the imports from 
the same period, was only $41,983, of which but a little 
was imported directly ; the rest nearly all came via Eng- 


were $14,584 worth of books ; the largest 


imports 
item in the list. Of wine and silk the quantities were nearly nominal ; 
the value of the former being only $1,616, and of the latter $1,991. This 
course exclusive of what was imported into Upper Canada, o— 
States. The entire emigration from France to Lower C: 


emigrants having preferred the warm climate of South 

or Louisiana, or having gone to seek their fortunes in Califor- 

nia.—Hamilion (C. W.) Times. 

War orn Peace ?—A good and sound man told me (the Paris Corre- 
National Intelli; 


ner party that — in war. Another, equally and sound, 


f Grand 
a, oe eae. wrote to his Government as follows : “ I 
y 


{ Serle 40m this morning that the 
At the Bri Embassy I have moment 


his Majesty is in ect health. In pursuance of the re- 
me, er hy ap netrectlons I have only to advise you 
ither the one nor the other. 


A Ksiour or rae OLpen Tixes.—Stephen Vignolles, surnamed Lahire, 

n company with the Connt de Dunols, to raise the siege of 
> pews Sone Coen sae & in 
of whom Sp perteey me absolution. The priest 
his sins, replied that there was no time for con- 


that he had been guilty of all the usual sins of a soldier. 
this the chaplain eens yt hy oom to beg) eg 


Sryevtar Deatu or A Horse.—A carriage belonging to the Earl 

and containing the countess and a gentleman staying at the 
earl’s, was entering North-street, Ashford, from High-street, when 
one of a fine pair of horses, which were drawing the , suddenly 
and, as the coachman said, “gave a loud ory a Chris- 
then fell down dead. The ee ee Se 
It was stated to be worth a hundred pounds.— Paper. 





There are several other Variations with the same result. 





gee @ fae to meet 
Shetchee trom the Chess Werldy” 
the youthful American Chess 


to whom it is dedicated, is a prominent featare of the work. 
at the Brooklyn Chess Clab has commenced in ear- 


E 


in ten chapters the doings of 
in New Orleans, and in 


i 


couples paired by lot, 





have played, with the following 
N. Marache, 1, versus T. Loyd, 0, drawn 


o 


veo 


between Messrs. Paul Morphy and Boden. 
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NEW AND ELEGANT STORE AND STOCK OF GOODS 
PREPARED FOR THE AUTUMN TRADE 
f. DERBY & COMPANY 
Tallors, 


Have Removed to the Newly Arranged Government Building, 


57 WALKER STREET, . 


SECOND STREET BELOW CANAL STREET, WEST SIDE OF AND CLOSE TO BROADWAY. 
EING MUCH MORE COmNER TENS AND BETTER LIGHTED PREMISES THAN 
and 


Vanier 


byt yh of their Merchandise, 

EXTE. Ie ubagaled 

the LARGEST FIRST-CLASS M TAILORING ESTABLISE- 
, if not in the World, receiving from 

MESSRS. 


BARLOW, PAYNE & ©O., 


Mancracturers’ Acents, Lonpox, 
vessels, througnout the season, ag Aa teepie nevelty for GENTLE- 
be found, inspection, for JUALITY and PRICE, the 
NOMY in the United States. = - 
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PASHIONABLE TAILORING, 
NO. 675 BROADWAY, (LA FARGE HOUSE.) 
SMITH 


CHANDLER 


vites attention to his Recent Importations of 
FALL AND WINTER FABRICS, FOR GENTLEMEN’S GARMENTS, 


“ ~~ upen ha tere a most 
rel vi ts in th 
ed fashionable style, and the workmanship Sealy ana theconahly executed. p ary 
Yast, and Promrrmnss Orders solicited. 
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YOUTHS’ GARMENTS ALSO MADE TO ORDER. 
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ALASEAE On SOON AREER SA Wert Netoy Stet 
this City and in 


Address, X. Y. Z., Albion office. 
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J W. MAYHEW, Attorney at Law, Madison, Wisconsin. 
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[. WALWORTH, Atvy and Counsellor at Law, Natchez, iss. 
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R. RICHARDSON, A y and ¢ llor, Covington, Ky. 
FILTER.—PU. 
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Mareh, at 103¢ o'clock, A. M. 
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‘The Mails for PE, via per Steamer 
close at this BA’ the 12th of 
= ISAAC. ¥. Postmaster. 


The Mails for CALIFO! South Pacitie Coast 
will close at ths Ottes gn MOMDAY the ih dar 
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IN su URANCE. 
snOURITY 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No, 31 PINE STREET, NEW YORK, 
(GREAT WESTERN BUILDINGS.) 


CASH CAPITAL $200,000. 
ALL WELL SECURED ON BOND AND MORTGAGE. 





Property Insured on the Most Favourable Terms. 


JOSEPH WALKER, President. 
THOMAS W. BIRDSALL, Secretary 
DIRECTORS 
Wa. Daxsmstous, Gxonrcs H. Bares, 
Eow'’p. W. Conuias, Eowarp Cromuwett, 
Ww. Brevsatt, Jr., Grones B. Gaumweu, 


Rucwarp P. Bacrr, 
8. T. Vacewtine, 


Joszrn WaLerr, 
Joun Hatser, 


Rossarr L. Case, Jous R. Wiis, 
‘Wa. H. Hosser, Rost. L. Murear, Surra Lawnence, Thomas J. Owen, 
Bpv.iagp Wriiers, Ww. Aen Borer, Jos. Lawnence, Anstuony P. Frascta. 


Samust D. Bascocs, 
Jon arnan Opeit, 
Rosset Bowse 


Sau. C. Paxson, 
D. Cromwet., 
KE. J. Downatt, 


L. B. Wrmas, 
Jomn ALLEN, 
Wuatas F. Morr, 


Joun D. Warnes, 
Bpwanp Manerrt 
Hewnr Barrow, 





@ewann Hatour, Epwarp Woop, 
MARINE AND FIRE INSURANCE. 
. NTION 2 Ai dds sy ED TO 7a FOLLOWING ADVANTAGES 
PARTICULAR ATTENT L ERED BY THE 


SUN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
INSURANCE BUILDINGS, No. 49 WALL STREET, N.Y. 
1 The amount of Capital, over $1, 300,000, 
¢ Risks taken at the lowest rate 
The Profits divided annually simone boa oom, 


Jompany having its large nvested, the MUTUAL relates 


3 wo ‘be diviaion of Profits. No Seilgation _ i eared of to assured beyond the perment 


actual Premium, hence no responst ty ean attach to the 


olf.2 DIVIDEND of bad oy Ar - to the the Fotey ey has just been declared, out of 


added to the Cap 


bs gg 
Moses H. Gaisxeus, Perexn Poreser as. A Sanonaas, 
Rosw 


te of the last year, 





Fowr Bartverr, 

Eusss Powvert, 

Gacees G. Hossox, 
A. Mogpoon, 


» Scuvure. Lereneanes, Sera 
(usves Stare, Jr., Lous Jossrn es Jr. 
Wustas BU. Macy. AyTnony B. "x unsos, qaate R. Nevivs, 


Daace Mis, ALFRED SETON, Jos. Gemaone, dr., Pence B Pyxs, 
G. Wurrn’r. Guay, Wa, H. Newmas, P. Staacn ARLES STRECKER, 
fuse wt Mirent.s, J. B. Owativia 


5 ° ALEX. ng Uenwanace, Sanus M, Fox, 
Pero’c. G. Fosrzn, Simon de Viesex, Joun A —¥ 

B NEILSON, President 
SOHN WHITEHEAD, Secretary Auveep SETON, Vice- President. 
New York, November 1, 1858. 





OFFICE OF THE 
ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
New York, January 24th, 1859. 


HE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY WITH THE CHARTER OF THE t COMPANY, 
submit the following Statement of its affairs on the 3.6t December, 1464 
Svaptame received on Marine Risks, from’ Ist January, 1858 to Slat De 


iL icesadtebsepeteantalvetdiectsdiilives Bbvesvcccce $3,712,632 65 
@reniame on Policies #ot marked off Ist January, '858.. -. L178160 40 
Tot Amount of Marine Premiams....... .. neeees $4,890,793 05 


No Pelietan have been issued upon Life Risks; nor upon Fire Risks dis 
ected with Marine Risks. 
Prenteme marked Off from Ist January, 1868, to Slat December, 1858... 3,494,614 20 


Leases paid during the same period............. 666.6666 p 

Returas of Premiums and Expenses........... sess cncese 
The Company have the following Assets, viz :— 

Stocks of the United States, of the State of New York, of New York © 





Total Amount of Assets. 


Bix per om. Parr on the outstanding certificates of profits will be paid to the holders 


thereof, or their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the First day of February 


peat. 
resery orm = Two ety DOLLARS of poate, - outstanding 
othe lsue. of 1805 and of 1887 


certificates 

a be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
‘weaday, dey hy ha. 7 

juced at of payment, 


i Seopeontalipen, on cul ther © 
~~ p- all interest thereon will cease. The certificates to be prod 
‘a dividend of FORTY PER CENT, is declared on 
} ed for the year ending 3ist December. 
ueaday, the First day of February next. 
The of the ascertained from the Ist July, a. to the tot 


premiums of the 


of Jumuary. Inka, tor which certificates were | t tO... $7,655 310 
editzonl proats cs from Ist January, 1858, to lst January, 1a39.. bees - + e es 1,360,000 
Total profits for 1634 years... ...........ccccececene ceeececeeeceeeeeeed $9,015,310 

‘The certificates previous to | end 80 por cout. of the tevas of that year 
have been redeemed by Caml... ... 66... c ccc ccccneenneweunenecueeuvenees 95,378,730 
Net Barnings remaining with the Company, on lst January, 1809........... $3,136,580 


By Order of the Board, - 
W. TOWNSEND JONES, Secretary. 


TRUSTERS. 
Joux D. Jonzs. A. Baneovs. Josnva J. Henny. Wutias Woon. 
Cnartes Dean eS, Ga Grores G. Honsox. J. Hawny Buxer. 
W. i. i, Moons. gowanek. "Gustas. Davip Laws. Comey. GRinn eit. 
Ramsay Crooxs. James Barer. Hewey 0. Brewes. 
Hewny Corr Rovat Pustrs. Wa. Sturers, Jn. Warts Sureman 


Ww. ©. Piekersons. Cates Baxstow Hemny K. Booert. Epwanp R. Bxut. 
Cunt. A. H. Pusor. A. Low. E. BE. 


Leon. 8. Suarez. Pause K. Dover. 


net earned Sane 
, 1858, for which Poa toms will be issued on and 








Ouances H. Russe. Leroy M. Wicer. INNIS PERKINS. Bans. Barcock. 
Lowen eo Dante: 8. Musee. Jos. Gautsarp, Ja. Fistcuer Westaay 
©, Goopuce. 8. T Nicou. 
JOHN D. JON President. 
© eg DENNIS, Vice oe ney 
. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice 


FIRB. INSURANCE COMPANY, 
108 BROADWAY, 


CORNER OF PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 
Cash Capital 


THIS COMPANY HAVING A CASH CAPITAL EXCEEDED BY 
‘those of only three other city companies, continues to insure all kinds of person- 
eed km A as low as are 





consistent the security 
DIRECTORS. 

JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, President. 
Sosern B. Vanxum, Manto Bares, Jr., Gusset 8. Bercxm ay, 
Caonarp Arresy, Dupuey B. Foiisr, Joun C. Henperson, 
Paev'x H. Wo.cort, Cuarces L. Voss, Lorrain Freeman, 
Wiis K. Srroxe, Warren Deano, Jr., Epwarp Macomagr, 
Moszs TayLon, Hewny V. Burien, Watson B. Cass, 
James 0. Sus.pon, me B. Vanyem, Jr., Cuances E. Arriesy; 


Gustavus A.Conover, Bowes R. Mciiva 
EDWARD zn STANSBURY, Secretary, 


ROBERT C. RATHBONE, Assist. See’y. 


Jas. Lorn. Gaanam, i, Jt Sami. D. Braprorp, Jr., 





FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE. 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF LIVERPOOL AND LONDON. 
Office, 76 Wall Street. 
AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, 
£2,000.000 STERLING, OR 610,000,000, 
Paid up Capita! and Surplus, $3,000,000. 
4 SPECIAL FUND OF $250,000 
TO MEET LOSSES 
Losses promptly 
fn addition to its {te Fire oe ‘this Company is romp Pi 
LIFE INSURANCE IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 


NEW YORK TRUSTEES. 
Adam Norrie, James McCall, Richard Irvin. 
COMMITTER OF MANAGEMENT. 
Wm. . Bop kaos ion on Bom, 
Thos. rman, rancis Skiddy, 
W. Butler Duncan, H L. Roath, wwlieo Eyre. 
Henry’ A. Smythe, 


Bouunn Horry, Surveyor 


HELD IN NEW YORK, 





March 5 

















UCU. S. BRANCH, 58 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
AUTHORISED CAPITAL, £2,000,000 STERLING. 
A SPECIAL FUND OF $150,500 
fo othe se York Trustees, for the benefit of Policy Holders, in accordance with the 
Losses adjusted in New York, and promptly paid, without reference to London. 
NEW YORK TRUSTEES. 





Catan O. Hatarep, President Manhattan Bank. 
Livinestox, Firm of Rarclay & Livingston, 
Warts Sasemas, __ Dee ‘an, Sherman, & Co. 


NEW YORK K DIRECTORS. 
Faseat Buxson. 5 New Street. Gao. B. Mi , firm of M d & Co. 
Sine ema, Sem of Coddington & Co. Bens. A. MomrorD, 101 Pearl 8 reet. 
Siuas K, Everett, firm of Ev 4& Brown. J. De Pevsren Ocoen, 35 William 





Btreet. 
Fa Haaren, firm ym of Harver & Brothers, | Joaurn Stvane, firme of J. & J. Gruart & Co. 
AWKING, firm wkina, Logan &0o. E. D. Srracue, firm yton, So. 
Rosert parece, 101 Liber rey tires. Bexsamix M Warmoen, firm of  & BA. 
Ww. L. Kune, firm of Na: + Co. Whitloek & Co. 


C, Meverr, rar) Beaver Jexemian Witece, firm of Wilbur & Co. 





GEORGE ADLARD, Manager and General Agent. 
58 Wall Street, New York. 


JANUARY, 1859. 
CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
CITY OF NEW YORK, 
OFFICE, No. 18 WALL STREET. 
STOCK CAPITAL, (all paid in, ary eee! invested,). $500,000,00 


Assets, Janmary 1, UB5D,..........- 6-6. cee ieee nce c nee rune 835,237,59 
16,745.71 








Insures Buildings, Merchandise, Houschold Furniture, Rents, Lea-es, and other Insurable Pro- 
perty, at the rates charged by other solvent Institutions. 


ae” THREE-rovetns of So pet pe apy business of this Company are divided arnu 
ally Mo boldere of its pale, 3: in Serip bearing interest, and such profits ony invested 
for the additional yan ts the ‘natred, until the fund thus accumulated shal! have reached 
the sum of $400,000, mak Cash guarantee of t ¥ $1,000,000 ; ond, | ‘enenther, 
the Serip will as oS Paptaly and to the extent that the profits aceruing to the policy- 
olders exceed the sum of $500,000. 





First Annual Beko to Pally aiiwve, declared July %h, 1857 
Second July Sth, 1868... 





— mi ‘ 
GEORGE T. HOPE, President. 
H. H. LAMPORT, Sceretary. 4 - 
MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
AGENCY, No. 11 WALL STREET. 
ACCUMULATED FUND, January 1, sens. 
Loss) to . 


DIVIDENDS PAID, to “ 


MONG THE MANY ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THIS COMPANY, ARE :—THE 
SECURITY OF A a ye ACCUMULATION, ANNUAL declaration 
PAYMENT OF DIVIDEN rbd Te reduction of fremiums, A CREDIT of 50 PER CFNT. ON 


AL L LIFE PREMIUMS, | 
ae noe and App f hed, WITHOUT CHARGE, on calling at 
J08. L. & J. P. LORD, Agents. 


LIFE INSURANCE 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL Company, 
ESTABLISHED 1820. 
Cine te (WITH So oy 95,500,000. NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR CROSS 


the Auantie, remain on loan. Losses Promptly paid. Cal) 
Seale cal gud Con ae 


Sates Wall Streets. wu. KNEVITT, Acruany. 


TNA 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


or 
HARTFORD. 
INCORPORATED IN 1819.—-CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
CAPITAL PAID IN, $1,000,000. 
SURPLUS re 1, — $750,000. 


Thomas K. Brace, Roland Mather. 
Samuel Tudor, Edwin G. i 
Joseph Church, megly 8. 
Robert Buell, H 
Ebenezer Flower, A Suni 
Elipbalet A. Bulkeley, William F. Tattie. 
;. G. RIPLEY, President. 
THOS. A. ALEXANDER, Vice-Pres. 
Tuomas K. Brace, Junr., Secretary. 
OFFICE OF NEW YORK AGENCY, 
No. 68 WALL STREET. 
JAMES A. ALEXANDER, Agent 


THE INTERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
(Late National Loan Fund Life Assurance Soctety.) 

















Walter Keney, 
Charles H. 





New York, Feb. 1, 1859. 


right, 
Soxicrror—Robert J. Dillon. | ConsuLtine Counse:—J. W. Gerard. | 
Mepicat Examiner—S. 8. Keene. 


-_. New idan aeiehe orny esahies with the Bane 0 
oceans, eee oy hem 
tention to parties in cases of Leave to —— Settlement of 
A Ne See on ame, Ti Lg 
are adjusted and paid without reference 


o'clock, P. M. 


a a. 2 

A GUARANTEE FUND OF $100,000 js deposi 
ee Rate the State of New York, for the benefit of all 

the United 


©. B. HABICHT, 
5G: HOLBROOKE, { General Agents. 


2 


} 
Orrics oy Tux GENSRAL AGENTs For Tux UnrrED agus: ‘| now exceed 
| 


The Lge ran of Detar meet very ober Westeay at he Oe, 71 Wall 

ible a vantage of Promptnese and at 
Claims, &c. 

all Street, New York, and ali clas 

The Med Heal Examiner is daily at the Office in Wall Street, between 1 and 2) 


ted in the hands of the | 
Policy-holders in 





INSURANCE, 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE 112 AND 114 BROADWAY. 


eT ee aa ee 
tion of $400,000, making the present Capi 
ONE MILLION 
WITH A SURPLUS IN ADDITION OF OVER $300,0u0. 


T= COMPANY INSURES AGAINST LOSS OR DAMAGE BY FIRE, ON TERMS 
as favourable as the nature of the risk and the real security @f THE INSURED and of the 
Company will allow. 


Losses Equitably Adjusted and Promptly Paid. 


DIRECTORS : 

CHARLES J. MARTIN, President. 
A. F. WILLMARTH, Vice President. 
WM. G. LAMBERT........ 
GEORGE C. COLLINS ° 
DANFORD N. BARNEY ossscocce 
LUCTUS HOPKINS............... -President of Importers’ and Traders’ Bank. 
THOMAS MESSENGER....... 2.0. 605. cc cee neeeeeee! 
WILLIAM H. MELLEN... 
CHAS. B. HATCH............. 
B. WATSON BULL.. 
HOMER MORGAN. 
BITS By Gao ccc ccesccccoccs cence seeseess . 
JAMES HUMPHREY e 
GRORGE PEARCE...............0+- 
WARD A. WORK... 
JAMES LOW.. 
I &. FROTHINGHAM. : 
CHARLES A. BULKLEY.. ; 
CEPHAS H. NORTON..... cocbesuense 
ROE LOCKWOOD... . aad 
THEODORE McNAMEE..... 
RICHARD BIGELOW.. 
CURTIS NOBLE........... ..... 
GEORGE D MORGAN 
OLIVER BE. WOOD........... ° 
ALFRED 8. BARNES.... socence 
GEORGE BLISS................0..5. —* 
AMOS T. DWIGHT............--000eeeeeeeeee firm of Trowbridge, Dwight & Co. 
LYMAN COOKE......... ee eveses covceseevess firm of Cooke, Dowd, Baker & Co. 
LEVI P. MORTON.......... suse . --firm of Morton, Grinnell & Co. 
J. B. HUTCHINSON.. - .-firm of J. C. Howe & Co., of Boston. 
CHARLES P. BALDWIN..................000055 .-firm of Balwin, Starr & Co. 
JOHN G. NELBON....... 0.06.50 65s ceceeeeeecenee late of the firm of Nelson & Co. 
HENRY A. HURLBUT eecgecccevesess .. firm of Swift, Hurlbut & Oo. 
SRBEE MOTT... 2.2. cererveceresersecceee ---firm of Jesse Hoyt & Co. 
WILLIAM STURGIS, Jr ecccece ' 
JOHN R. FORD......... osee0sd ve . firm of Ford Rubber Co. 
SIDNEY MASON........... ‘ _ late of the firm of Mason & Thompson. 
GEORGE T. STEDMAN......... ‘firm ‘of Stedman, Carlile & Shaw, of Cincinnati. 
CYRUS YALE, Jr... ...--+.se0- firm of Cyrus Yale, Jr. & Co., of New Orleans. 
WILLIAM R. FOSDICK .. firm of William R. & Charles B. Fesdick. 
DAVID I. BOYD.... ....-++-« .. firm of Boyd Bros. & Co., Albany, N. Y. 
F. H. COSSITT. -firm of Cossitt, Hill 4 Talmadge, Memphis. 
LEWIS ROBERTS... eeee 7m 
SAMUEL B. CALDWELL............ 

CHARLES J. MARTIN, President. 

A. F. WILLMARTH, Vice-President. 

J. MILTON SMITH, Secretary. 
JOHN McGEE, Assistant Secretary. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICE, Ill BROADWAV. 
ASSETS, $580,000. 
EB COMPANY CONTINUES TO DO AN EXCLUSIVE MERCHANDISE BUSI. 
and has returned to its dealers, out 


Three par Contr por Cot one the profits of the ee ae oie 
vr ALFRED EDWARDS, President. 

WILLIAM_LECONE ¥, Vice President. 
BENJAMIN A. ONUERDONK, Secretary. 


LIVERPOOL ax» LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE 


INSURANCE CoMPANY, 
No. 56 WALL-ST., NEW-YORK. 
















-- firm of A. & A. hawreace & Co. 








...-firm of Stone, Starr & Co. 
--late firm of Barney, Humphrey & Butler. 





° . firm of Ward A. Work & Son. 
firm of James Low & Co., of Louisville. 
- late firm of I. H. Frothingham & Co. 

- firm of Bulkley & Co. 

: firm of Norton & Jewett. 

vod firm of R. Lockwood & Son. 
coboceoed late firm of Bowen, McNamee & Co. 
firm of Doan, King & Co., of St. Louis. 
ecededeetdebee dental firm of Condit & Nobie. 

















ESTABLISHED IN 1836. 





AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, $10,000,000. 


The Cash Investments of this Company 


FIVE MILLION DOLLARS. 
Invested in the United States, upwards of 
Seven Hunprep and Fiery Txovusanp 


STREET, or from any of their numerous Agents throughout the United States. r 
Robert J. Dillon J. W, Gerard, Junr Henry Ludlam eo O 
at J. y eG ,oue. —_ . Yearly Revenue, Two anv One Quarter 
* Edward Habicht, oP Canis G. Holbroke. | basses Dex. ite, 


The liability of the entire body of Share- 
holders Untimrrep. 
DIRECTORS IN NEW-YORK: 
James Brown, Esq.,....--- +++ Chairman. 
Francis Correnet, Esg., Deputy Chairman. 
| GEORGE BARCLAY, ESQ., | JOS. GAILLARD, JR., ESQ_ 
EUGENE DUTILH, ESQ., | ED. F. SANDERSON, ESQ. 
JOSEPH FOWLER, ESQ., | WM. S. WETMORE, ESQ. 





HERRING'S PA’ 
warded Medals at the World 
a separate a 


thai were awarded the London Wi rid 


supertor 
an instance of these Safes failing to 
the hottest fires, or a burg! nuger picking the leek. 

are 
ring’s Patent Champion Safe, with Hall's oe 
Plate, Je 


ATENT CHAMPION FIRE-PROOF SAFES. 
w' HALL’S PATENT POWDER-PROOF LOCKS, THE SAME THAT WERE 
"s Pair, Lanies, IE, Sete World's Fair, pve 


to any ever offered to the public, and the eub- 


8. o. aye ys 4 00., in broadw: ay opposite City Hall. 
the securing of 'y and otber valuables. 


Resident Secretary,.....Atrrep Pert, Esq. 
Surveyor,..........+Eomunp Hurry, Esq, 
Counse!,.......Arex., Hamutron, Jr., Esq. 


Bankers, . .Puwenrx Bawx,..Cammann & Co. 





pereene suthextend to make ond colt Wer — 
‘owder-Proof Locks. 


MOTHERS! 
MOTHERS!! 
MOTHERSII! 





“Endorsed by Eminent Physicians.” 
THE GREATEST REMEDY ENOWN 
ror 
Billiowonecs, Blood Bierase, 
Liver Complaint, Jaundice, $e, &e., $e. 


is 
DR. BRUNON’S BITTERS. 
Also, ylacic ogres Fes Dover pone a gue, Ch 
op aan a very 
eduite The aitiieted are in ed teers, % 
Pint Boules.—Price 50 cents. Send for a circular givitig full particulars. Address 
K. ¢ Rveus, sole agent, 742 Broadway, New York. 
Sold by Druggists and Dealers everyw. 
FOOD FOR INPANTS—DELLUC'S BISCOTINE. 
Caution to Purch ” 


ese PUBLIC ARE CA 
imitations of 











olera, Summer Complaint, &e. weight in 
, and will be taken as readily by children as by | medy. Bbadies 


ONED AU alxst VARIOUS SPURIOUS AND DANGER. 
which ve been offered |» as imported 
i} ‘article, a whien hs 


ON’T FAIL be pace RR a ee. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP FOR ta 
D teething. no equal facilitates: Process of 


onearth It .oaey 
etecing ening the ram. Feta all 5 fatonenatinn cut ellay all pain. and Sean 
it will give rest to yourselves, and relief 


qregevarien the prescription of the most experienced skilful 
a ew Seahnot cod kes Geen soak Wen nomen terion ens cae aaa te 


“Awe believe it to be the best and reat remedy in the world, cases of Dysentery 

Diarrhoe in Children, wheher it arises trom trom teething or pm ht i - 

If life and health can be estimated b: 7 dollars and crate, ti ls worth te 

Millions of bottles are sold every yest tn the Uai ved States. «ried re 
Price, Only Twenty-Five Cents a Bottle. 

B—™ None genuine uniess the fac-simile of CURTIS & PERKLNS is on the outside wrap- 


Office, No. 13 Cedar Street, New York. Sok! by druggists throughout the world. 


reat bones to perenne Contin neo apenas 
a 











or otherwise. Mr. M. DELLUC is the sole hf been ma 

nafactured and sold by Messrs. D: Uc & CO, for more than ten years past, are the 

sole of it, and the name of BISCO CINE belongs to and is F 1 ee an Be. pert 

by Ali who adopt trade . or ae to 

are to prosecution, and will be NE is in one pia. Cor’ 14th Street, 
papers and one pound botiles for exportation. Each wen OO of eee EER 

macufacrorers of the Racahow for Invalids, and Gordia! Mllair of Callsaya Bark. 63 Broad. (  W¥: Foose W. YOUNG & CO. PROPRIETORS, 

© ¢ amean DPPIOR, NO. 6 BERKMAN ST 

















